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SYNOPSIS AND SUMMARIES OF THE 

HUMOROUS SHORT STORIES 


1. THE BAGMAN’S STORY 

Synopsis : — Winter * evening — Storm — Tom 
Smart the traveller — his gig and mare— arrival at 
the inn— observations — widow — tall man — Smart’s 
love for punch— bed-room — queer chair — conversa- 
tion— the secret of the tall man— his previous 
marriage— Tom’s revelation — next morning- 
widow’s lamentation — marriage with the widow- 
driving the tall man out. 

Summary s— * One evening in winter, when it 
was just getting dark, a man was seen driving a gig 
along the road towards Bristol, across Marlborough 
Downs, The weather was very bad, the night was 
very cold, the traveller was weary and wet. The* 
clay-coloured carriage was drawn by a fast going 
but ill-tempered mare. The traveller was none 
other than Tom Smart, representative of Messrs 
Bilson and Slum, a respectable firm in the city. He 
was urging the tired horse in the inclement weather 
as fast as it could go. The road was slippery on 
account of the rain, > the evening was dark and the 
wind was blowing in a fierce and slanting manner 
straight across the road. Sometimes it would 
appear as if the rain had stopped but just when the 
traveller felt glad that it had abated, it would re- 
appear with redoubled fury and noise. 

In spite of these hardships the mare kept a good 
pace through mud and water, sometimes tossing her 
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head in disgust at the stormy weather. At one 
time the violence of the wind reached its climax , 1 
and th® mare was forced to stop abruptly planting 
her feet on the ground to escape the disaster. But 
for this prompt action of the animal, the light' 
carriage, the lighter mare and the lightest traveller 
would have been blown away by the wind undoubt* ' 
edly unfit for use again. Tom Smart sw€re that it 
was unpleasant ; (here the story teller, the Bagman 
quoted his authority for this information) and his 
mare appeared to concur with his view. Then he 
patted his mare saying that they would halt for the 
night at the first inn they came to and thus encour^ 
aged it to go on. 

Somehow either the* mare understood his wordt^ 
or was urged by the cold to move on ; and it ; 
proceeded at a terrific speed till it came to a stop in;; 
front of an inn near the end of Marlborough Downs. 
Tom glanced at the strange old place, threw 
the reins to the ostler and entered it. It was a 
comfortable looking place with an old-fashioned;' 
appearance, with gable windows, low door / 'and 11 
‘steep steps. However there was a cheerful 'light in 
the bar window and the red 'little light on the " 
opposite window which showed that there was a 
warm fire within. Tom Smart, the veteran 
traveller, noted 'these agreeable points and in a very 
short while, he got himself a comfortable seat in, the 
room® where the fire was blazing. Besides there; 
was a smartly dressed girl who laid the clean table 
cloth for supper. Tom saw in the mirror before 
Mm the attractive rows of bottles of liquor and, 
condiments, provisions and eatables in the shelves 
arranged there. Above all, Tom saw a beautiful' 
buxom widow seated at tea before the fire. < She 
appeared to be about forty eight years of age ispad' 
apparently the hostess of the inn. , • . ^ 
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that it was very odd and he got into his bed and fell 
asleep. 

He woke up in half an hour. He had a confused 
dream of hot punch and tall men.The first object he 
saw was the queer chair. Even when he closed his 
eyes, queer chairs seemed to dance before him and 
played all kinds of antics. He thought it better to 
see one queer chair instead of so many Imaginary 
ones and so he looked out and gazed at the 
chair. 

Suddenly the most remarkable change took 
place. The carving at the back became an old 
human face, the cushion became a waist coat, the 
knobs became a pair of feet in slippers. On the 
whole the old chair looked like an ugly old man of 
ancient days. It was no illusion. Moreover the 
old man bagan to wink at Tom Smart who, though 
frightened at first, later got irritated at the impu* 
dence of the old man. So he asked the fellow why 
he was winking at him like that. The old man 
replied that he liked it and started grinning like an 
old monkey. 

Tom was staggered. He did not know how the 
old fellow got his name. Further the chair rebuked 
him for not giving him due respect and looked 
frighteningly fierce at Tom. Tom humbly confessed 
that he did not mean any disrespect and the old man 
was mollified. He went on to say that he knew all 
abouk Tom, that he was poor, that he was too fond 
of punch, and Tom blushed in acknowledgement of 
these facts. The old fellow added that the widow 
was a remarkably fine woman and Tom was 
disgusted to see the amorous attitude of the chair at 
this point. The chair informed him that he was tbm 
guardian of the widow, that he knew her mother 
and even her grand- mother who had treated Mm a« 
her favourite. Of course the old man did not want ; 
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to advertise this fact lest it should cause unpleasant* 
ness in the family- 

The old rascal proudly and insolently declared 
that he had a number of woman seated on his lap* 
for hours together and he would have narrated his 
adventures with them had he not been seized with 
a violent fit of creaking at this stage- Tom Smart 
felt that the fellow deserved it well- The old man of 
the chair then pleaded that he was getting old and 
Tom expressed sympathy for him. But the old 
fellow added that he wanted Tom to marry the 
widow- 'When Tom observed that a tall man was 
already in, the field, the old man asserted that she 
would not marry him, that he had seen queer 
things in his life time, that he knew the kissing 
■’ behind' the ' door and all that- There had been 
fapaily of chairs but all the other's 
, were^ lost excepting the present one- The old man 
plaintively remarked that they had all hard service 
' 'and got rheumatic, lost their legs and arms, and 
some went to kitchens and others to hospitals* One 
was actually burnt. 

Coming to the point the old man remarked that , 
the tall man was an adventurer and that he would 
sell all the furniture as soon as he married the 
buxom widow and the old chair would find itself 
ruined and dead in some broker ? s shop. As regards 
Tom, the old man knew how much he was attached 
to the public house and therefore, he decided that 
Tom should have her and not the tall man, Tom 
eagerly asked him how he could prevent the 
marriage of the tall man with the widow. The old 
man told Tom that he was already married, and 1 
that in the pocket of the trouser kept in one of the 
presses, there was a letter from his wife entreating 
Mm to turn to her and her six children- Having 
jgiven this information the old gentleman' gradually 
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faded out and became the old chair again. Tom 
Smart fell asleep again. 

The next morning Tom got up from his bed and 
tried to recollect the events of the previous night. 
There was the queers grim~looking chair. He 
thought it strange in his imagination he had seen 
some resemblance between this chair and an old 
man. He addressed it boldly now but Of remained 
silent and still, refusing to be drawn into conversa- 
tion regarding the press where the letter was kept. 
However Tom went up to one of the presses, opened 
it and found a pair of trousers there. The letter 
referred to by the old gentleman was also found in 
it. Struck by this queer coincidence, Tom thought 
he would settle the tall man J s affair without delay; 

Going downstairs' Tom found the tall man in 
the bar, quite at ease, grinning vacantly at him. But 
Tom laughed in his face and sent for the land lady. 
She politely asked him what he would have for 
breakfast and Tom did not know how to open the 
topic of the tall man. He inwardly admired the 
widow for her thoughtfulness ; but he asked her 
who the tali gentleman in the bar was. The widow 
fold him that it was Mr Jinkins, a very nice 
gentleman, and asked Tom if he wanted anything 
more. Tom requested her to sit down for a moment. 

She was amazed but sat down. Tom placed Ms 
palm on the back of her hand and amiably addressed 
her. dde complimented her saying that she deserved 
an excellent husband. This was an unusual, if not 
startling way of beginning the conversation as he 
had never seen her before the previous night. 
Indeed whoever the husband was, he was a lucky 
man and he surveyed the widow’s face and the 
comforts around him. She could not understand him 
and tried to get up but he held her down by the 
pressure of his hand upon her. Widows generally 
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are not.tdrol^. She thanked Mm halfdaughingly and: 
said that if she ever married again, she hoped to 
have as good a husband as described by him* For 
example Jinkins, said Tom, about whom he knew 
something. The widow became angry and thought 
'that Tom was insulting her* She called upon - him 
to behave like a gentleman and, if he had anything 
to, say against Jinkins, he ought to speak it out to 
Mm and not terrify her* 

Tom assured her that he would say it to 
Jinkins soon but that he wanted her to know it first. 
He told her that it was not about his need for 
money. H© took out the letter and after getting from 
her a promise that she would neither scream nor 
faint, neither run out nor blow him up, Tom placed ; 
the letter in the widow’s hand. After reading the 
the widow’s cries were pitiable ; she cursed 
villainy of map .find rocked herself to and fro in 
pain. . 'Toni ' Smart readily sympathised with her* 
In thej^eaiof pity he put his arms round her waist 
4nd she ISIE^mtense grief caught his hand., They 
both smiled ; through their tears looking at each 
other. Tom kissed the widow though he denied it 
later. At any rate he kicked out the tall man end 
shortly, afterwards married the buxom widow. He 
continued his business for many years and at last he 
gave it up and went over to France with her after 
which the old house was pulled down. 
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Synopsis ; — Eccentric Doctor — Elixir from the 
Fountain of Youth — Four guests — Mr. Medbourne, 
Colonel Kiliigrew, Mr. Gascoigne and widow 
Wycherly — personality and character— Description 
of Doctors Study — Rose Experiment — First Dose of 
of the Water — younger — maddenning effect of second 
dose — Third dose— Prime of youth — quarrel for the 
widow-girl’s hand— Water of youth spilt — Renewal 
of old age— conclusion of the Experiment— The guests 
start for the source of the water. 

Summary : — Old Dr. Heidegger* a singular man, 
once invited four of his friends to his study in 
connection with an experiment. The first gentle* 
man* Mr. Medbourne had been a rich merchant but 
was now a pauper. The second, Colonel Killigrew 
was a notorious dissipated man suffering from many 
ailments. The third, Mr. Gascoigne was now 
obscure though once he had been an unscrupulous 
politician. The fourth was widow Wycherly, once 
a great beauty but now an old withered woman 
scandalously immoral. The three gentlemen had 
been lovers of the woman and had once quarrelled 
for her hand. In fact Dr. Heidegger and his four 
friends were eccentric fellows. 

On being told by the Doctor that he required 
their help in a little experiment they thought that 
it was for some trifling affair. They were seated in 
his study* a dim, old chamber full of cobwebs and 
dust. There were rows of bookshelves along the 
walls and a bronze bust of Hippocrates in the centre* 
with which the Doctor was in the habit of 
consulting in difficult cases. In a dark corner of 
the room there stood a skeleton in a closet, A 
looking glass reflecting the dead patients of the 
doctor was also there. On the opposite side was a 
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full length portrait of a young lady whom the 
doctor had been about to marry fifty years ago and 
who committed suicide on the evening of the 
marriage day, owing to a disorder* The greatest 
curiosity in the chamber was a huge folio volume 
bound in black leather, without title or letters on 
the back, a book of magic which none except the 
doctor coifld touch. In the centre of the room was 
a small table with a beautiful glass vase of delicate 
workmanship on which the sunshine fell through 
the gurtains* 

Dr* Heidegger was known for his eccentricities 
some of which were even stranger than stories of 
fiction. The guests thought that the doctor was 
about to examine a cobweb under a microscope or 
murder a mouse in an air pump. But he brought 
the magic book, opened it and took out a faded 
rose. He threw the flower which had blossomed 
fifty years ago and which had been given to him 
by his love, Silvia Ward, into the water contained 
in the flower *vase; Surprising as it may seem the 
faded crumbling rose underwent a sudden transfor- 
mation* It revived its original colour and the stalk 
became green and the flower appeared as fresh as it 
had been fifty years ago* 

The Doctor’s friends considered it as a mere 
trick* But he explained to them that the vase 
contained water from the famous Fountain of Youth, 
situated in the Floridan Peninsula near Lake Macaco* 
The Spanish adventurer, Ponce de Leon, who went 
in search of this failed because he did not seek in 
the right place. The Doctor had received some oi 
the fluidrTrbm^an acquaintance of his for experi- 
mental purposes*' 

Therefore the Doctor told Ms sceptical friends 
that they could avail themselves of the fluid as much 

as they wanted and regain the bloom of youth. As 

/* 
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for himself he did not like to become young again 
as he had suffered much in growing old. So saying 
he gave them each a dose of the water from which 
bubbles were effervescing like a spray on the 
surface* The smell was pleasant and it appeared 
to possess remarkable qualities* 

Before they swallowed the drink the Doctor 
urged them to remember that, it would be a terrible 
sin and shame if they did not become models of 
virtue and wisdom in the light of what they had 
already experienced in life. The four frifends 
laughed at the idea of their going astray again* 
Then the doctor called upon them to drink the 
cordial. It appeared as though no other human 
beings needed this rejuvenation more than these 
four, so miserable and sapless they were* 

As soon as they drank the liquid there was an 
immediate and spontaneous change,— as if they had 
drunk the wine of youth* Their former corpse- 
like look became brighter and healthier and the 
wrinkles on their faces disappeared. Looking at 
one another they imagined as if some magic power 
was working within them* They cried eagerly for 
more of the wondrous water. The widow Wycnerly 
adjusted her cap and felt like a woman again* 

The Doctor watched their transformation with 
philosophic coolness. He administered a second 
dose which they swallowed readily. Their ©yea 
became clear and bright. Their white hair became 
dark. They were now three gentlemen of middle 
age and a buxom lady in the prim© of youth* 
Colonel Killigrew exclaimed that the widow wa& 
charming and gazed at her. The widow ran to a 
mirror to look at her own face. 

Meanwhile the three gentlemen behaved in 
a manner that proved the intoxicating 
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the fountain of youth. Mr. Gascoigne began to 
talk upon Ms favourite theme of politics and uttered 
the usual catchwords about patriotism, peoples’ 
rights etc. t muttered and whispered these ideas, in , 
measured accents or respectful tones. Colonel - 
Killigrew sang a battle song focussing his attention ( 
m^the lady. Mr. Medbourne the merchant was ■ 
calculating dollars and cents and indulging in queer , 
flights of the imagination. As for the widow 5 
Wycherly she was admiring her own person in the 
mirror and * examining if all the white hair had 
disappeared. She came dancing to the doctor and 
demanded another glass of the fluid. He' readily 
complied with her request. The wonderful water 
sparkled with spray which looked like diamonds in 
the evening light. The doctor sat like Father Tim© 
gravely and in a dignified manner. 

The third round of drinks brought them to the 
height of the frenzy of youth. Old age and the 
troubles they had undergone appeared like an 
unpleasant dream to them — a dream from which 
they had awakened to youth and become newly 
created beings in a newly created world. They 
exalted in their youth and behaved madly like a set 
of frolicsome, merry, yotmgsters. 

The strange effect of this attitude was seen in 
their attempt to mock at the old age from which 
they had escaped. They laughed at their old dress. 
One mimicked a gouty grandfather. Another 
pretended to be an old man reading through his 
spectacles. A third imitated the doctor himself. 
The widow came up to the old Doctor and invited 
him to dance with her. They all laughed and 
shouted leaping round the room. The doctor 
excused himself pleading his old age and rheumatism, 
Bpt Colonel Killigrew called upon the widow to 
4auce with him. Mr. Gascoigne shouted that he 
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would be her partner. Mr. Medbourne claimed her 
hand as a matter of right. 

They all surrounded her. One caught hold of 
her hands passionately. Another clasped her with 
his arm round her waist. The third thrust his 
hand and caught her hair. She blushed and 
struggled and pretended to get out and ye^ remained 
in their simultaneous embrace. It was a sprightly 
picture of youthful rivalry: but the looking glass 
reflected their old figures at the same time. 

The girl- widow Wycherly inflamed their burn- 
ing love almost to madness* The three rivals looked 
at one another in a threatening manner. With one 
hand on their lady love, they fought fiercely with 
the other hand and as they struggled together the 
table was overturned, the vase shattered to pieces, 
the life giving fluid ran in stream along the floor and 
revived the life of a dying butterfly. The doctor 
strongly protested against their behaviour. 

They remained still and trembled. Then they 
resumed their seats exhausted by their riotous 
movements* The rose of Sylvia Ward which the 
doctor held in his hand and which had been revived 
by the fluid was now fading away again. The 
butterfly also fell down upon the floor to die. The 
four guests also felt a strange chillness creeping 
slowly over them. Each moment they were 
becoming older again. They were once more four old 
people and the changes which had come upon them 
disappeared completely. Apparently the fluid had 
only a transient effect upon them. The widow 
Wycherly wished that she were dead rather than 
remain old and ugly* 

The doctor replied to their exclamation saying 
that they were old again. He was not sorry that the 
fluid was lost upon the ground. The mad behaviour 
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"Ms guests had made him decide to have nothing 
|fp do with it again. They taught him a lesson for 
But they themselves had not learnt this lesson* 
decided to make a journey to Florida, and 
the water of the fountain of youth at the 
; Source itself ! 



THE QUEST OF THE MODERN GIRL 

(A Story of Bombay) 

Synopsis : — Clerk Govind — Renuka his wife — * 
. agreeable life — Deepak his friend — talk about a 
modern girl — Govind’s conversion — cocktails, 

cinema — Return home — changed attitude to Renuka 
| - — Govind’s guest— The great adventure — meeting 

- with Nalini — -Her car — pretended repair — glamou- 
rous girl- — Furtherance of the Quest— Nalini ? s 

* confession of desire to marry him* Her views on a 
t mate — Fifth day’s meeting — Rash drive — stopping 

near his home. Renuka’s coming — Nalini’s warning 

• to Govind- — Reunion* 

Summary Govind was a clerk of the firm of 
B. & Co., and he was quite contented^ with his wife 
' Renuka, his job and everything else. Renuka was a 
good girl, moderately pretty, an excellent cook and 
thrifty too. His pay was not high but she managed 
somehow within it. Renuka had been chosen for 
Govind by his parents but he never quarrelled ^with 
t his fate* When he returned home, his devoted wife 
kept a good meal ready for him. The flat was tiny 
but”" neat and peaceful. Renuka was full of light, 
innocent gossip* Their life was quiet and uniform* 

But Deepak came to work in his office and 
disturbed the noiseless tenor of their life. He was 

- .good-looking, crisp and well-dressed* It looked as 

1506—2 
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though he lived beyond his slender income* He and 
Govind became good friends* One evening a week 
after his coming, they walked home and on the way 
they took refreshments and cocktails. The liquor 
influenced Govind and he succumbed to the words of 
Deepak. 

Deepak talked of girls who were not mere dolls 
or cooks but real companions for men— if not inspi- 
rations. He impressed himself on Govind as a 
tremendous man versed in various spheres and pre- 
tended to know all about America and the Modern 
Girl. This wonderful person, the modern girl was 
above conventions and yet charming, helpful to man, 
at the same time glamorous. Deepak asked Govind 
how long he had been married — commented that 
marriage was bitter slavery providing for a woman 
who is never satisfied with what he gets and who 
never gives him companionship in return. 

Under the influence of alcohol Govind felt 
inclined to accept this view. Deepak pursued the 
same topic saying that when an average fellow 
married he signed his death warrant and he repeated 
this lustily. Renuka did not deserve this criticism 
but Govind was not himself. Deepak seemed to 
congratulate him for not having children — whom he 
called 4i shackles. ** Indeed Govind had been feeling 
disappointed that Renuka had not yefc given a fat, 
little son to dandle on his knees in the evenings. 

JPhen they went to a cinema. Govind forgot his 
wife and the evening meal and admired Deepak for 
his extravagance. The picture was about life in 
America. It was a technicolur film representing 
dancing, drinking and flirting of beautiful, half- 
naked women, divorce and marriages. According 
to Deepak divorce helped to make marriage less 
horrible. 

On his return home Govind told Renuka a lie — 
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that he had been detained in the office,, He rebuked 
her harshly when she found fault with him for 
not sending her word. She was horrified to find that 
he had been drinking. He glared at her and told her 
that their parents had arranged their marriage and 
he could not blame her altogether. It was no fault 
of hers that she was not a modern girl though an 
excellent housewife. Renuka timidly asked him 
what a modern wife was but he told her that she 
could not understand it at all and his thoughts 
returned to the woman of the Cinema, 

Renuka attended to her household duties for the 
next few days silently with an air of tragedy and 
Govind kept up an air of reserve as if he had been 
cheated by fate. However he felt satisfied that 
Renuka loved him so much. He flattered himself by 
thinking that his type appealed to women and 
wondered how it would be to be loved so deeply by a 
modem girl, A week later — Renuka ? s spirits became 
brighter and she actually began to hum a song 
which only showed her shallow nature* thought 
Govind* 

All of a sudden came the great Adventure for 
Govind with a modern girl. Deepak used to boast 
to Govind of his romantic adventures and described 
how h© would select the lady of his heart and 
conquer her by eleg ant Govind used to 

wonder how any |ffrl would permit this kind of 
direct approach but Deepak had told him smilingly 
that modern girls were free from prejudices and 
talked freely with men. Govind was again struck 
by this description and imagined how Renuka* his 
wife* would treat such a fellow with contempt 
when he made any direct approach of this sort to 
her* Indeed he had rebuked Renuka for her want 
of modernity I But the chief merit of the modern 
girl was her equality with man. 
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Acting on the advice of Deepak, Govind used to 
stand in front of Cinemas waiting and watching for 
a modern girl to pass that way. He had not the 
courage to speak to any girl and was about to go 
home when a girl of medium height wearing a tissue- 
' sari accosted him, asking him whether he knew 
anything about cars* She was very lovely and 
before he could reply, she caught him by* the sleeve 
and led him to her fine car waiting a few yards 
away. She asked him to get into it and he obeyed 
her mechanically. She seated herself by his side 
and would not give him time to say that he knew 
nothing about cars at all. She went on talking and 
making him do this and that, till the car started. 
She praised him for his cleverness and offered 
to give him a lift thanking him for his kindness. 

The beautiful creature suggested that they might 
go to a park and saved Govind’s face by exclaiming 
that she would drive herself. Seated in the car 
Govind admired her profile, her delicate fingers, her 
- air of luxury and glamour. The whole affair 
| appeared to be a dream, Govind wondered why she 
had selected him of all persons and he felt proud 
that he was a handsome fellow and hence she had 
been impressed to such an extent. 

He learnt that her name was Nalini, the only 
child of a surviving parent who allowed her freedom 
in everything. She was a modern girl who loved 
dancing, drinking and cinemas and wanted to marry 
a modern man. Govind felt that he did not shine 
much in the conversation, for he answered briefly 
and was bewitched by her talk and ringing laughter. 
She let him kiss her fingers while parting. 

They went for a drive by appointment, the next 
evening. Govind was elated. He allowed Nalini to 
think that he was not married yet. Returning home 
he felt pity for Renuka for her lack of glamour and 
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h© prided himself on his personality and looked 
at his face for a long time in the mirror with self- 
satisfaction. He discovered Renuka watching him 
with amusement , and he gave up all pity for her. 
Govind met his girl for four evenings and discovered 
on the fifth that she too loved him. Openly she told 
him that he was free from conventions and prejudi- 
ces and that she wanted to marry him. Govind felt 
bitterly that he could not tell her that he was already 
married for she would not pardon him now for 
hiding this so long from her. At last he decided to 
let circumstances take their own course, though he 
was sure no modern girl would agree to be a second 
wife. 

Nalini spoke several languages, used foreign 
words here and there, called him Mon Ami 
frequently and thrilled him with passion. She 
proposed to drive through the town on the fifth * 
evening and went at such a terrific speed that Govind 
suggested to her to go a bit carefully. She scorn- 
fully looked at him for his fear and came to a full 
stop at a particular point which was close to his 
own home. Govind nervously told her to drive a 
little farther because some of his relatives lived 
there and he did not want to be seen by them. 
Nalini daringly asked him why they should not be 
seen and in a dulcet tone added, when they were to 
be married. 

At that moment Renuka appeared and approach- 
ed the car, Nalini familiarly addressed her by name 
and opening the door of the car embraced her 
fervently. Renuka looked very charming with her 
wedding ear-rings and white muslin saree. Nalini 
explained to Govind that they were school friends, 
Renuka had come to her weeping and told her how 
he had suddently taken a dislike to her and a liking 
for modern girls. Just to teach him a lesson Nalini 
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had played a part, Renuka used to get all good 
conduct prizes while Nalini was a mad-cap naughty 
girl. Nalini wished them good night and went 
away. 

Govind walked home with Renuka. He was 
shocked to find this apparently meek girl had 
planned all this to humiliate him. Of eoursp he hated 
Nalini and loved Renuka when she begged for- 
giveness in such a sweet manner. He caught her up 
in his arms and said that it was she who should 
forgive Mm and expressed that instead of the little 
dove he had married she was — and Renuka com- 
pleted the sentence by saying that she had turned 
out to be a modern girl ! 


>'* 4. THE BURGLARY 

\ 

Synopsis : — (I) Lady Dain’s remark about the 
necessity for the removal of the portrait— Sir 
Jehoshaphat’s rise in career— house-warming of 
Sneyd Castle — the presentation of the portrait — 
History of the portrait — so close a resemblance 
(II) Decision to get rid of the portrait — -the case of 
the burglar William Smith — Sir Jee the magistrate — 
dismissal of the case — Talk with the Burglar— plan 
of the burglary — Reason given by Sir Jee — Arrange* 
ments for Christmas Eve — (III) Christmas Eve**-* 
Departure of the Family — Sir Jee stays back — 
Reasons — Desire to see his plans carried out— 
Arrival of the Burglar- — Departure — Next morning- 
picture left- — frame of gold stolen. 

I 

Summary :« — Sir Jehoshaphat Dain had the most 
successful career in the Five Towns. He was the 
chief partner of Dain Brothers, the largest manuf&c* 
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turers of cheap earthenware for the American and 
colonial market. The firm was notorious for their 
dishonest selling and cutting of prices. They were 
universally hated in the pottery district by other 
manufacturers and by the employees under them. 
Nevertheless Sir Jehoshaphat (abbreviated to Jee) 
had a brilliant career. He had made a name, though 
the Five Towns laughed at his vulgar snobbishness 
and calculated philanthropy. He was the first public 
man to gain a knighthood, of which the Five Towns 
were proud, Besides he was the father of his native 
borough, and his charities were remarkable in the 
northern half of the county. The means by which 
he had achieved this greatness were no doubt 
crooked and questionable. 

Sometimes he tickled the Five Towns according 
to their humour. Sneyd Hall, belonged to the 
Countess of Chell who was proud and pretty and was 
nicknamed the 44 interfering Iris.’ * Sir Jehoshaphat 
obtained his title with her help and then quarrelled 
with her on an equal footing. In fact he purchased 
a piece of land opposite to Sneyd Hall and built 
Sneyd Castle to flout her pride. The Earl of Chell 
and his countess raged with impotent fury and the 
Five Towns enjoyed the situation. 

It was at this time, taking the occasion of his 
hird mayoralty and the starting of the Dain 
Institute that Sir Jee contrived to have a popular 
;ift offered to him by his own parasites to express 
heir regard for him. This gift was a portrait to be 
executed by Cressage who was renowned througout 
he United States for his genius and workmanship, 
^he famous painter imposed his usual conditions 
ccording to which Sir Jee went to his principal 
fcudio at Bedfordshire, and came back in a melan- 
holy mood. The painting was to be exhibited at 
be Royal Academy before being taken anywhere 
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else. Cressage was haughty enough to assume* 
FLA. and thus confer an honour on the academy in* 
stead of vice versa. 

The portrait was exhibited. It showed the 
Knight in Ms official dress. Everyone declared it as 
a master-piece. But there was something in the 
warm criticism which disturbed Sir Jee and the 
Presentation Committee. It showed more than the 
usual insight into character, and the typical 
provincial mayor was immortalised to provide fun 
for posterity. Indeed the people who went to 
* London to see the portrait for which they had 
, subscribed actually saw a mean, little, old man 
' looking ridiculous in his robes and pomp of office. 
At close quarters it seemed to be merely a meaning** 
less confusion of strokes, but viewed from a 
distance it was surprisingly life-like People even 
laughed out at it. At the presentation ceremony it 
was praised to the skies and Sir Jee and his 
pretended to receive it with delight. People felt 
sorry for Lady Dain, his wife, who was a simple, 
innocent woman devoted to the unscrupulous man. 

It was hung in the dining room for about 
teen months when Lady Dain told Sir Jee that she 
would be driven to Pirehill, the lunatic asylum, if it 
remained there longer. It was worth a thousand 
pounds as it was a Cressage and Sir Jee said 
that he would not part with it for ten times its 
cost, r As a matter of fact Sir Jee hated it and 
perhaps he would readily bum the castle itself to 
get rid of if. The previous evening an idea had 
struck him and he was going to try the scheme. He 
was the Chairman of the Bench of Magistrates* 

ii ' 

There had been a number of burglaries in the 
district and the police Superintendent, Mr. Bourne, 
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had arrested a man called William Smith, believed 
to be partly or wholly responsible for them. Sir 
Jee came to the Bench Court that morning and 
shocked the police Superintendent and the Bench 
clerk by acquitting the burglar, saying that there 
was not sufficient evidence against him even for 
remand. Sir Jee even overruled the opinion of his 
only colleague, Alderman Easton. Be asked William 
Smith to meet him privately after the case was 
over. Everyone thought as usual he was going to 
convert Smith by his advice. William Smith went 
to the Magistrate’s Room and found him alone, 
seated in the arm chair. 

Sir Jee opened the interview by telling Smith 
that he was lucky. Smith was not a typical 
burglar, muscular and big but a small, shabbily 
dressed, dirty fellow with unkempt hair and ugly 
boots. He looked like an unemployed clerk who 
had found a way of getting on in life. Smith 
replied in the affirmative and asked Sir Jee what 
he was driving at. Sir Jee was taken aback when 
Smith added that he did not want any advice from 
him, nor even an employment, though he was ready 
to accept money and drink always. Sir Jee told 
him that burgling was anti- social ; but Smith 
retorted that he made free with the money of 
strangers and hence he was quite social. Further 
Smith asked Sir Jee to be quick because his time 
was money for him. 

Asking him to sit down Sir Jee enquired him 
how he would like to commit a u lawful burglary 99 
of a portrait of his at his own castle which he 
wanted to get rid of. He could not steal it himself 
and burn it as it would be deceitful. At the same 
time he wanted the theft to be true. Smith asked 
Mm what he would give for the job. Sir Jee told 
him that the picture itself was worth a thousand 
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pounds but because he and his wife did not 
like it he wanted to be rid of it. Besides it was a 
present and so he had to seek the help of a burglar. 

Smith objected by saying that the portrait could 
not be melted like silver and besides it was known 
everywhere. But Sir Jee told him that he could 
sell it in America after keeping it fo» a year. 
Smith still refused but then suddenly he looked up 
and consented to do the job* He told Sir Jee that 
he had engagements for that night and the succeed* 
ing ones* He was free only on Christmas Eve* So 
Sir Jee had to agree at last to all the arrangements 
forth© “innocent** burglary* Smith left him say- 
ing that Sir Jee should not later complain that he 
had burgled the castle. 

Ill 

On Christmas Eve, Sir Jee made arrangements 
to quit the castle to spend Christmas with his son 
John whose wife had given birth to a son. This 
was the first time in their family history when such 
a change took place. As usual Sir Jee spoke little 
and let his wife pack everything and told her at the 
moment of starting that he was going to stay for 
the night in the castle and come to John’s house 
only next morning in time for the church* He 
explained that he had some work to attend to and 
had wired to John. But he would not let his wife 
alter tjoe programme and stay. H© assured her that 
he could manage for himself with the only servant 
Callear, the others having been promised a holiday* 
Lady Dain was anxious and worried as there was 
no cooked food in the house and the servant did not 
know cooking* Yet she had to go away* Sir Jee 
was alone in the castle with the portrait* 

So far everything went off according to Ms 
plan* There was nobody to interfere with William 
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Smith : but he had decided to remain and see for 
himself that the rest of the plan was carried out 
perfectly well. Yet he felt that it was a wild 
scheme and surely dangerous t but there was no 
alternative now. However he was glad that in a 
short while the portrait would be gone. H© 
remembered the insults which the portrait had 
brought Rim* the remarks of his sons* the epithets 
in the London News papers and the critics and he 
felt that he was justified in doing anything to get 
rid of it. Next to burning the castle, burglary was 
the only method, and he had adopted it. Hoping 
that William Smith would * not steal the massive 
gold frame he left the portrait with a parting curse 
and went to bed after leaving a window open. 

Listening in bed. Sir Jee heard the noise of 
William. Smith as per agreement at the scheduled 
time. After a while he opened the window and 
looked out as he was unable to restrain his curio- 
sity. He saw the outline of the portrait passed by 
two dark figures to the garden outside and he under- 
stood that the frame also was being stolen. Then 
the robbers disappeared. Sir Jee returned to bed* 
slept a few hours and getting up early went into th© 
dining hall to see what Smith had done. Th© 
portrait in canvas was there with the writing on it 
u This is no use to me. 55 Only the massive gold 
frame had been stolen. Besides, the burglar had 
taken away all the silver in the house without 
leaving even a single spoon there. 



5. THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 


Synopsis ; — Robichon and Quinquart — for 
Mademoiselle Brouette — Paris shall judge — how ? — * 
out of the theatre — discussion- — serious part — The 
executioner Roux — desire to speak out his feelings — 
Robichon offers to play his part — Arrangements — 
lecture by Robichon — imaginary early life — his 
career as an executioner — victims — applause — * 
Meeting with the Marquis, Marquis a mad fanatic- 
questions Robichon about his only son Victor — 
says the drink is poisoned. Robichon paralysed — 
Marquis is Quinquart in # disguise — Robichon 
deceived the public — Quinquart deceived Robichon — 
Marries Brouette. 

Summary : — Two great comic actors Robichon 
and Quinquart loved one woman — the captivating 
actress Mademoiselle Brouette. They were 
members of the Theatre Supreme. Robiehon’s 
words made Paris laugh while Quinquart’s silence 
moved the public to laughter. They were good 
friends though rivals for the s^me lady*s hand. She 
treated the fat Robichon and lean Quinquart alike 
and promised that she would marry the one who 
was the better actor. But no player or critic could 
decide this point except the lady herself. Who shall 
be the judge, they both asked her and she replied 
that Paris — the public, shall judge. 

Both the comic actors began to think that it 
was only a method of postponing the matter for 
ever. They could not find a solution to the problem, 
Robichon invited Quinquart to discuss the affair 
amicably. Both of them were comic actors and it 
was difficult to judge who was the better actor in a 
comic role. Therefore their genius must be tested 
by their ability to play a solemn part. Both agreed 
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t° this- thinking that the other was born only for a 
comic role. Further Robiehon suggested , that as 
their management would not permit them to play 
anything except their habitual role in the theatre 
they must do it in a private performance only. 
Quinquart approved of the idea but asked him how 
Paris could judge. 

The public were looking at the comic pair and 
commenting on them* but they were so much 
absorbed in their own thoughts that they did not 
notice a tall, stout man watching them. After 
a while he approached them and asked them for 
some professional advice for which he was prepared 
to pay them some fee. The man persisted in his 
request saying that time was short for him also to 
play his latest part and added that he was going to 
do the only speaking part for the last twenty years. 
The man by name Jacques Roux had been a public 
executioner. He had resigned his post. He was 
going to lecture on the horrors of his post at 
Appe ville-sous- Bois next week but he suffered from 
u Stage fright y \ He wanted a lesson from them on 
the art of speaking. Scruples of conscience, a feeling 
that capital punishment was wrong, had made him 
resign his post and this would be the subject of his 
lecture. 

Robiehon caught the inspiration. He offered to 
impersonate the executioner at the lecture hall 
because Roux was not known there and'" even 
promised some money for this. He developed the 
theme of speech before Quinquart — the ghosts of the 
executioner’s victims pursue him and he thrills 
the audience with his descriptions. Women swoon, 
men are spell-bound etc. etc., The man did not 
understand the point of Robichon’s request. 
Robiehon said that he wanted to play a solemn part 
and that he would take the responsibility for it all. 
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Jacques Roux wanted double the amount and 
Robichon pointed out the advertisement value of his 
lecture to the Executioner and promised a deport- 
lesson to boot* 

Quinquart felt deep agitation and melancholy 
in his heart. He was like Romeo and mechanically 
played his part in the theatre, Robichon was 
terribly excited too because he was going to play a 
tremendous and strange part. Mademoiselle Brouette 
was informed of this and both she and Quinquari 
promised to attend the lecture to see the fun. 
Brouette is said to have now encouraged the 
depressed Quinquart. 

Robichon prepared his part carefully. Not one 
knew* Jacque Roux but everyone recognized the 
comic actors and there was a good audience. 
The lecture commenced at eight o’ clock precisely. 
Robichon had dressed himself up like Jacques 
Roux and his words captivated the audience. 
He opened the speech with a somewhat humorous 
description of his imaginary boyhood. But he was 
really playing for the contrast when he came to his 
later life. The cheerfulness disappeared. The 
audience trembled at his horrid descriptions of the 
agony of the prisoners, recital of their crimes, the 
reflections of their last moments and concluded by 
sobbing that he -was a murderer. There was pin 
drop silence, no applause, but a tremendous rush by 
the press representatives to proclaim Jacques Roux 
as a unique sensation. 

Rohichon’s triumph was assured. The con- 
gratulations of Quinquart and tributes of Broutte 
were followed by an invitation from Marquis 
Thevenin, for an interview at his home. Robichon 
felt flattered and resolved to go. After a short 
drive he reached the place which was no better than 
a lodging. Robichon was somewhat taken aback 
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by this. There was no hospitality except a couple 
of candlesticks and a decanter of wine. A peasant 
who admitted him, said that the Marquis was tm- 
well suddenly and would be there in a short while. 

But it was a long time before the Marquis came* 
He was an old man. His skin was yellow and 
shrunken^ and his eyes were like those of a fanatic* 
The Marquis complimented Roux on his wonderful 
speech and apologised that he had been rendered 
weak by the excitement of the evening. He offered 
wine which was the only thing that he was able to 
offer. Then he came to the point of the interview* 
In the course of his speech, Robichon had referred 
to the execution of one Victor Lesueur* The 
Marquis wanted to know if Victor had died like a 
hero, Robichon who knew nothing of him kept up 
his part and said that he had recalled his courage 
with respect. 

The old Marquis asked Robichon if he respected 
the courage of Victor at the time and spared him all 
needless sufferings. Robichon said that the knife was 
swift and that there was no suffering* The Marquis 
impatiently retorted that he referred to mental 
suffering — of an innocent man condemned to shame- 
ful death* Robichon pursued the topic saying that 
they all protested their innocence* Then the 
Marquis came out with the fact that Victor was his 
son — his only son, that he was innocent and that 
Roux was his murderer* Robichon protested that 
he had only been the instrument of law and that h© 
was not responsible for Victor’s fate. The Marquis 
asserted again, what Robichon had stated L e. he 
was the murderer and asked him if the win© was 
tasteful. The comic actor was startled at the 
mention of the wine. The old man added that it 
was poisoned and that he would be dead in an hour. 
Robichon moaned as he already felt death by poison. 
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creeping over his limbs. He was paralysed by 
terror while the old Marquis looked at him with the 
smile of a mad man. 

Then slowly the Marquis removed his disguise 
and revealed himself as Quinquart the rival actor. 
The public of Paris awarded the prize to Quinquart 
unanimously because Robichon had acted c in such a 
manner that the audience were deceived and had 
taken him for Jacques Roux, the executioner* But 
Quinquart had acted in such a manner that Robichon 
was himself deceived. Mademoiselle Brouette 
married Quinquart and Robichon purchased the 
silver candlesticks and presented them to the pair. 


J 6* CAROLINE’S CHRISTMAS 

Synopsis : — Christmas Eve at the Old Home- 
stead — John Enderby and his wife Anna — the 
mortgage — Despair of the farmer and Ms wife — 
Attempt to read books in vain — Anna wished her 
son Henry would come — Henry prisoner at Sing 
Sing— arrival of Caroline and her baby — admitted — 
Caroline’s distress — vain attempts to get rid of 
baby — -Lawyer Perkin’s arrival and departure — 
John Enderby surveys the stock — arrival of William, 
one of the sons — rich Millionaire — Henry escaped 
from Sing Sing — arrives — William asleep upstairs — 
Henry* suggests “ Clubbing ” him — father, son, 
mother go upstairs — Christmas cheer at the moment 
of clubbing — William wakes — Brothers recognize 
each other — -Caroline enters — family reunited. 

SUMMARY : — Christmas is always an occasion of 
peace and good cheer, feasting and merriment. It 
was Christmas Eve in the old Homestead, which 
stands beside the road on an elevation and the light 
from it could be seen miles away. The old 
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Homestead belonged to a farmer by name John 
Bnderby. It was a strong contrast to the roar and 
hum of the city with its avarice and greed for gold* 
The farmer and his wife sat in the kitchen of the 
Homestead. There was the open fire and the Cook 
stove and it was the room where they cooked, ate 
and lived. The only other rooms in the house were 
the bedroom and a small front room used only for 
funerals and music. The kitchen was the real 
room of the Homestead. 

Enderby*s head was bowed upon his hands 
and his face showed great anxiety. Now and then 
he threw a log of wood and kindled the fire and sat 
down again. His wife Anna sat in a chair in a 
silent, resigned manner. The trouble with them 
■was, that the old Homestead had been mortgaged 
$pr twenty four dollars and thirty cents ten years 
|*ack. The mortgage fell due at midnight on 
Christmas Eve. So diabolically had it been managed 
that at midnight the men could come and nail up 
the farm house. 

Anna tried several books for reading but in 
vain. She took up one by one, Bunyan’s Holy 
%iving and dying> then Dante’s Inferno , Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason , and lastly the Farmer*® 
Almanac but she threw them all in despair. 
Enderby was not so patient as his wife. His nature 
was uncontrolled. He frequently seized the butter- 
milk can and drank from it. This only maddened 
him more and more. His wife asked him not to 
drink the buttermilk but he refused to heed her 
words. Anna suggested that he should read the 
Igood Book in the hour of affliction and handed him 
|fh 0 copy of Euclid’s Elements which provided the 
|bnly non-sectarian education for the pair who had 
pknown no religious teaching in the public schools 
|of their time. Even this could give him no eonscn 

1506—3 
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iation. Before Anna could prevent him he got up 
and drank away aH the buttermilk and sank into 
his chair desperately. 

Anna sadly wished that her son Henry had 
come home from his prison in Sing Sing. He had left 
them three years back but he still wrote hopeful 
letters, how he was successful in the various prison 
activities — baseball, bridge and the like. The prison 
authorities were arranging a dance and sleighing^ 
party for Christmas and Henry hoped that he' 
might avail himself of this opportunity to* slip 
away from prison and come home to his parents* 

William, the other son, ten years elder to 
Henry had gone to New York vowing to return 
only when he had made a million dollars* Anna 
was wondering if he would ever succeed in his 
attempt to make a fortune and if she could live to 
see it* John too had imagined to himself ail 
these. 

At this moment a soft knocking was heard at 
the door. It was a woman with a baby in a bundle 
and she had no wedding ring on her fingers. Anna 
admitted her inside for she was badly in need of 
shelter and relief. The woman’s name was 
Caroline and her eyes were very wide. Anna 
took the baby, brought some food for the woman 
and let her eat and warm herself. John angrily 
refused to have such a child there but Anna pleaded 
quoting from Euclid, u things which are equal to 
the same thing are equal to one another.** 

Caroline had thrown away her wedding ring 
because her husband was in the prison. Then she 
had tried to get rid of the baby. She left it in the 
park but a man restored it to her. Then she left 
it in the Grand Central waiting room and an 
^official took it and gave it to her. It always mmm 
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back to her even from the ticket office in the 
railway station. She threw it into the river and 
then her motherly instinct made her fish it out. 
From the town she came to the country. She laid 
it in the snow but her heart changed again and she 
decided to find some hospitable door where the 
child might be left to live. Anna asked her no 
questions.^ 

At eight-twenty the lawyer Perkins came in his 
official dress and asked John if he could pay. John 
begged for five years more time and promised to 
clear the debt. The lawyer pleaded that he had no 
voice in the matter. There was a big New York 
Corporation — Pinchem Co.* who were very 
strict about the payment* failing which they simply 
auctioned the property of their debtors. Having 
given the ultimatum the lawyer hurried away. 

It was quarter to nine when John Enderby got 
out to see to the stock* mortgage or no mortgage. 
He looked at the cedar swamp in the distance and 
remembered how he had struggled hard for forty 
years* built the Homestead* the furniture* the 
spinning wheel* the wooden telephone and the 
u skidway 5 *. 

* Two miles away in the swamp a man dressed 
in a seal skin coat and silk hat moved in a sleigh 
towards the old Homestead. He had round his waist 
a million dollars in gold strapped in a belt. In an 
opening of the road he took out his belt and counted 
the coins. He did notice that a man was hiding in 
the bushes at the edge of the road and watching the 
shining coins. That man had in his hand a heavy 
club. His hair was closely cropped and showed that 
he was a prisoner of Sing Sing. He followed the 
eleigh closely when it started again. 

Meanwhile John Enderby completed his round 
of his stock looked after the cattle* attended to the 
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logs, and thought how he had resisted the tempi# 
tion to sell them to clear the mortgage debt. By the 
time he arrived at his house he saw the sleigh neat 
the door. Anna was at the door and explained tc 
him that she had accommodated a city man it 
William’s room as he had begged for a mgfet** 
lodging. John approved of her action. He sat dowt 
by the fire again and brooded on the future. 

In William’s room above, the visitor was abend 
to go to sleep muttering to himself that everything 
was just as it had been except the parents. It wai 
William himself who had left fifteen years back, 
struggled in New York, amassed a fortune of e 
I million dollars by the Farm Investment Compaiqj 
J which c rushed the farmers who got into ife 
I dutches ; William had now come back and resolvec 
I to tell his parents next morning. 

At half past eleven Anna started from her seat 
For Henry her son, entered the room and the; 
gladly welcomed him. True to his word Henry haw! 
escaped from Sing Sing and come to hi® parent^ 
Homestead. They told him of the mortgage and pi 
the arrival of two strangers, a woman with a bah} 
and a rich man, who had occupied the rooms of tbi 
house, so that they had no room to give to Henry 
In a flash Henry hit upon an idea. The man abov< 
had money in gold dollars, he said ; and Henry haf 
seen him counting the money hiding in a bush new 
the swamp. 

Enderby understood his son’s idea. TfatJ 
decided to choke him or cudgel him and pay off thi 
mortgage with the money. Anna was overjoyed » 
the ingenuity of Henry. 

The three went upstairs stealthily. The vlf&kl 
was found fast asleep The father suggested 
behind the ear but Henry wanted to strike across 
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the jaw. He lifted the club to blow out the guest’s 
bmins. But at that psychological moment the hour 
of twelve began striking and the Christmas message 
of goodwill and peace was ushered in. The club 
fell down from his hand and the noise awoke the 
sleeper. He called out his father and mother -who at 
once recognized him. There was a happy reunion, 

William informed them that he had brought the 
million dollars and laid it out on the table, Anna 
thanked God that their troubles were over and felt 
glad because the money would help to clear the 
mortgage under JPinchem Co, The farmer added 
that those fellows "were unscrupulous and greedy" 
and that Pinchem & Co had nearly brought them to 
the grave. William repentantly said that he was 
Pinchem & Co, and saw how dearly his fortune of 
million dollars had been made. He offered to restore 
the amounts to those who had suffered on account of 
it. But his mother told him that it was not 
necessary because he repented in the true Christian, 
spirit and that they might keep the money and 
consider it as a trust. 

Just then Caroline, who had heard their voices 
entered. She was Henry’s wife and she recognized 
her husband. They embraced each other. Henry 
told her that he had escaped from Sing Sing for ever. 
The family came downstairs, Henry with the cudgel* 
Anna with the lamp and William with the money. 
The two brothers narrated the events of their life 
during their absence. John Enderby exhorted them 
to follow the path of virtue and straightforwardness 
thereafter. 



~7. THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY 

SYNOPSIS : — “ Story ” and “ life ” — Marquesa 
de San Esteban — author unable to recognize her— 
Pilar Carreon — Recollections of Seville — Countess de 
Marbella — Duchess de Dos Palos — rivals socially— 
Dona Pilar — daughter — beautiful — Refusal, to marry 
— love for Jose Leon the coachman of the Countess— 
The Duchess in despair — Attempts to change Dona 
Pilar’s mind in vain — Archbishop’s advice. Duchess 
throws herself at the feet of the Countess. Interview 
between the two women — Countess promises to do 
■her best — Countess warns her coachman that he 
would be dismissed if he married — The love affair 
broken up. 

Summary : — Somerset Maugham begins the 
short story by saying that incidents of real life ar© 
often incomplete and the inevitable catastrophe 
fails to take place in the manner in which you 
: anticipated it. Sometimes the story comes to ate 
unexpected end. To illustrate this, the author tells 
the story of the Marquesa de San Esteban who had 
visited him in the hotel at Seville where he was ite 
the habit of staying whenever he went there* The 
author recollected some events which had taken 
place a long time ago. He had been out all the 
evening and on his return he was informed that a 
lady named Marquesa de San Esteban was desirous 
of seeing him. The author wondered who she might 
be among his acquaintances. 

At that moment a lady came forward smiling 
brightly, seized his hands, shook them warmly and 
spoke in French. She exclaimed that she was glad 
to meet him after so many years. She reminded 
him of their dances and added that she danced 
still, though a grandmother, just to prevent herself 
getting fat. The author did not remember her at 
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All blit she talked so rapidly' and familiarly. She 
was stout, middle aged, her hair dark red and cut 
short, her dress French, her laugh was gay and 
infectious. Indeed she was such a fine-looking 
woman which showed how beautiful she must have 
been in youth . 1 

She invited him to have a drink and chat about 
old times. The author could not continue Ms 
pretence. He confessed that he was not able to 
remember her. She replied that she was a widow $ 
that her husband had been in the diplomatic service , 
that she had been known to him as Pilar Carreon, 
that her red hair might alter her a little but that 
there was no other change. 

' Immediately the author remembered her and t „ 
ho, was amused to- find how the Pilar Carreon had. 
changed into this . stout lady. The sto ry of Pilar had 1 
created a great sensation in those days at Seyil^^i 
and he recollected the details of it calmly after she 
left Mm. r - .. - ■ ■ - 1 

Forty years back, when Seville was not yet a * 
prosperous commercial city, when life was quiet , ' 
ahd easy, before the time of motor cars, the typical 
native of Seville was prepared to starve himself for , 
the sake of maintaining a carriage. Every gentleman 
or lady drove up and down the Delicias (gardens ) 1 
in' the evenings. All kinds of carriages were seen . 
there but the most splendid equipage was that of 
the gguntess'de MarbeUa. ^ It was a victoria drawn ^ 
: .by i iwb mules, the coachman and footman 

wearing the Andalusion costume. The Countess 
was a, 'French woman but she had married a Spani- 
ard .and her tastes combined the two. Her carriage 
proceeded at a fast trot and back twice before 
leaving r the avenue. ' Her graceful appearance, her 1 
l pose of head, her golden hair, vivacity 
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and determination were equally remarkable. She 
set the fashion. 

The bitterest enemy of the Countess was the 
Duchess de Dos Polos who was entitled to the 
highest place by virtue of her birth. Dona Pilar 
was her only daughter, very beautiful and twenty 
years of age at the time. She was very slim, rather 
tall, had magnificent eyes and skin, a red mouth 
and white teeth. She possessed a seductiveness of 
movement which excited passion in the beholder. 
The author used to play tennis with her and dance 
at the parties of the Countess Marbella. The Duchess 
gave parties only twice a year, but she gave picnic 
luncheons to friends informally. She bred fighting 
bulls and once the author rode with Dona Pilar as 
her escort for an exhibition fight between the bulls. 

The Duchess wanted Dona Pilar to get married 

quickly, for she had refused a great many rich and 

noble men who had asked her hand in marriage. 

After some time the truth came out. During the 

drive along the promenade Dona Pilar had watched 

the coachman of the Countess, the handsomest man 

in uniform and she had fallen in love with him. 

The Duchess and the Countess, being enemies, did 

not look at each other and so they did not kno'W 

this. The coachman, Jose Leon, was of an anoiept 

family of Leon and in birth, he was not inferior jo 

the Duchess. The pair met somehow and fell madly 

in love with each other. 

** 

At this time the Marques de San Esteban wrote 
asking the Duchess for Pilar’s hand and so the 
Duchess gave an ultimatum to the daughter to 
marry him or get into a nunnery. Dona Pilar 
confessed that she was going to marry Jose Leon the 
coachman. The Duchess became violently angry 
but Dona Pilar stood firm in her determination to 
marry the coachman. The Duchess held a family 
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council and it was decided to take Pilar to tfye 
country for some time but the girl got scent of 
plan and she ©scaped through the window to the 
house of her lover’s parents. 

Upon this, news spread like wildfire and every- 
body in Seville laughed and gossiped over this. The 
Duchess, in despair, went to the Archbishop and he 
sent for Pilar and tried his best to persuade the girl 
to give up the coachman. The final appeal of the 
Duchess herself was in vain. Pilar was sent away 
to the house of Jose Leon. The clever Archbishop 
told the Duchess that she should go to the Countess 
as a last resort, because the Countess was clearly 
the cleverest woman and could do something for her 
rival. ,1 

Though unwilling to do this, the Duchess 'at 
last agreed to go to the Countess for help and sent a 
message requesting an interview. The Countess 
enjoyed the situation immensely. She felt trium- 
phant to have the proud Duchess on her knees 
before her but she had a sense of humour and her 
innate good nature prevailed. 

The interview between the rivals was remark- 
able. The Countess felt sorry that on© of her 
servants should have been responsible for the 
situation. She did not know what to do in the 
affair. The Duchess praised her as the cleverest 
woman in the city whose quick wit would solve 
the tangle. The Duchess further added that she 
was not able to have the coachman murdered nca* 
have him challenged for a duel but the Countess 
was anxious that she should not be deprived of his 
services by any such means. The Duchess angrily 
exclaimed that if he married Pilar he could not 
continue as her coachman at all. In reply to the 
Countess’s question, the Duchess told her emphati- 
cally that if Pilar married the coachman she should 
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Hot get a pie from her. She appealed to the Countess 
to forget the past enmity and begged on her knees 
to forgive her. 

The Countess promised to do her best. She 
made unpleasant remarks about the northerners 
being incurably romantic and the southerners being 
practical. The Duchess swallowed these quietly. 
The Countess de Marbella sent her away saying that 
she would hear from her before the evening. 

She sent for the coachman at ten minutes to five 
in the evening before she started for the drive. Jose 
came. The Countess admired his good looks and 
noted inwardly that he was gallant and handsome* 
She asked him if he was going to marry the daughter 
of the Duchess. He answered that h© intended to do 
so if the Countess did not object* He also knew 
that Dona Pilar would have no fortune but he had 
a good place and he could maintain a family* 

The lady told him that she did not care for his 
love affair* But she had a firm objection to married 
coachmen* On the day he married he should leave 
her service. She dismissed him.„.,ci|rt|y # . But the 
coachman did not go. He sighed and said that the 
mules which he drove were a superb pair and almost 
like human beings. The Countess smiled upon him 
and said that he should choose between herself and 
Dona Pilar. Jose Leon fidgeted uneasily and then 
smiled in a peculiar manner. In 'that case, he said, 
he knew what he should do, A wife like Pilar can 
be had any day of the week but a situation like this 
can be had only once in a life time. He would b© a 
fool to give up his place for a woman* 

Thus ended the Jose Leon — Dona Pilar love 
affair. He continued as the coachman of the Countess 
de Marbella. Dona Pilar married the Marques de San 
Esteban. 



8." THE MAN WHO STOLE THE PELICAN 

“ Synopsis Sir Charles Trumpington,™ Chief 
of the Diplomatic office — Travers* report on the 
Zenobian murders received — Ambassador expected—^ 
Desire to hide it — Tape called — entrusted with 
©nvelope-^~visit to Park — pelicans play — pelican 
swallows the envelope — Tape catches it— Takes it in 
a taxi to doctor Redman — emetic*? — recovers the 
envelope— Returns the pelican to the zoo— Tape 
arrested; — Charles bails him. out — Tape censured — 
’The enyelope had no important document I — Tape*s 
feelings. - ,, 

. SitmmAey A letter was received from Travers* 
the British emissary at Tresbon by Sir Charles 
Trumpington 'the Chief of the Diplomatic office. He 
thought that- it ’'contained a report of the murders at 
the Capital of Zenobia. He had not expected it till 1 
; ‘ : ffe" was 'awaiting a visit from the 
Zenobian ambassador and he did not know what to 
tell him if he asked him about the incidents at the 
capital of his country. With Travers* report before' 
him on the table. Sir Charles could not tell the 
ambassador a lie openly. So he felt that his position 
would be less awkward if He got rid of the letter 
temporarily. This would enable him to satisfy his 
conscience and to face the ambassador boldly and to 
tell him that he knew nothing of the murders as he 
had no official report of them. 

Sir Charles Trumpington rang the bell for 
Michael Tape. When the latter came, the chief 
told him in a casual manner that Tape might take 
the morning off and go for a walk anywhere ■ he 
liked with the letter of Travers in his pocket . 1 He 
warned him not to lose the letter under any ; 
circumstances. Tape guessed his Chief *s intention a& 
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he knew the habits of Sir Charles well* He put the 
envelope in his pocket and left the place at once. 

Michael Tape strolled along Whitehall. He was 
about forty years of age, fairly stout, with well- 
brushed hair and playfully nicknamed u Red 
Tape ** by his friends. He had a passion for the 
study of birds and animal varieties. He used to 
ramble in the zoo every Sunday and the keepers 
knew him well. His ambition was to go on romantic 
expeditions, bring rare birds and animals and 
present them to the royal park. This morning h© 
went to the St. James Park to see the pelicans. He 
saw half a dozen of these basking themselves in the 
sunshine on the ground close to the railing and Tap© 
watched them idly as they moved about catching a 
fish, tossing it up and catching it again before finally 
eating it. Tape wanted to amuse himself by holding 
a fish for the pelicans to catch. While leaning on 
the railing and trying to attract their attention the 
envelope containing the communication of Travers 
accidentally fell from his pocket in front of the 
pelicans. 

One of the pelicans caught the envelope, tossed 
it up, caught it and held it in its beak. Tape tried 
his best to coax the pelican to hand over the cover 
to him but in vain. On the other hand the bird 
quietly swallowed the envelope. Tape was horrified 
at this disaster. The Pelican was moving towards 
the lake and unless he acted promptly it would be 
difficult to know afterwards which was the exact 
pelican with the document in his stomach. He might 
be forced to kill the whole lot to get back the letter 
from one of them. He quickly jumped into the 
grounds and rushed towards the Pelican with the 
agility of a football player. But the pelican would 
not easily surrender to him without a struggle. The 
bird and Tam rolled uwm the orass and at last Tats© 
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Shouting happily at the idea, Tape rushed out 
and after paying the taximan the promised fare, he 
returned with the pelican. The surgeon protested 
in vain, but the pelican made a mess of the whole 
room upsetting various articles there* In forty 
minutes the envelope was recovered and Tape 
thanked Redman wholeheartedly for it. He was 
about to go away when Redman stopped him and 
insisted upon his taking the bird away at once with 
him. Then Michael Tape thought of doing some- 
thing whimsical, that is, presenting the bird to the 
Zoo and went to the office. The clerk said that be 
might write to the Secretary about it and when 
Tape told Mm that he had the pelican outside in a 
iaix, the clerk asked him to wait for a while, and 
phoned to the police. In a few minutes Tape was 
arrested for the morning’s theft and taken to the 
police station. 

Michael managed to phone to the chief, who 
promised to come and do the needful for him. Sir 
Charles came and heard the story of Tape’s adven- 
ture. Then the chief informed him that the Report 
from Travers was not in the envelop© but only a 
few postage stamps for his grand daughter from 
Travers. However he complimented Michael Tape 
on his pluck and perseverence in atoning for his 
blunder and added that in future he should not lose 
any document. Then Michael burst out into 
abusive, if not unparliamentary language against 
the recent events for which his sympathetic cMef 
readily forgave Mm. 



9. ON BEHALF OF THE STATE 

Synopsis : — Dick Mahony— on leave at his 
sister’s house in Ireland— Susie* wife of Dermod 
Graydon — Car of Dermod 44 Commandeered ” by 
Johnny Coyne — Dick brings back the car — Explana- 
tion by Dick — disguise with the help of Jessie Me 
Niece — Goat, hat, and u Sinn Fein Quiff” (Hair 
dress)— Visit to Bally mure — deceptive note — * 
Johnny Coyne cheated — allowed Dick to take the 
car — Trick played upon Coyne. 

Summary : — Colonel Mahony of the Connaught 
Lancers had seen life in all its aspects* He was a 
veteran, worldly-wise man with plenty of sound 
commonsense* He was on a holiday trip to Ireland 
and was staying with his sister, wife of Dermod 
Graydon and was immensely pleased with his 
surroundings. Two years’ life abroad had mad© 
Mm appreciate better the amenities of domestic 
life* He relished the food, liked the table, the 
flowers, the carpet — all of which now appeared 
beautiful, to him. His sister, Susie sat at the end of 
the table. They were at break-fast waiting for 
Graydon to come. Dick had been a member of the 
Interallied Mission of Control and had spent his life 
in Germany, Austria, Hungary while Susie had 
spent her life in Ireland. Dick was complaining 
bitterly against the 4< whipped Cream ” of the 
Hungarian breakfast when Dermod Graydon^ cam© 
in, holding a dirty scrap of paper at arm’s length* 

Hearing his brother-in-law’s praise of Ireland, 
Dermod said Dick would change his opinion of it in 
a week and he showed the piece of paper to him* 
The bit of paper signed John Coyne, chief of staff, 
I. R. A. was the order commandeering his car for 
the service of the state* The word Commandeered 
had not been spelt correctly* Johnny Coyne had 
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been a servant under Dermod a few months before 
but now he was the chief of the Irish Republican 
Army, Dermod had found the piece of paper 
nailed on the garage door and the car was gone* 
Perhaps it had been taken to their camp at 
BaHjmure. 

Dermod felt keenly the loss of his car. He had 
paid £ 800 for it just three months back. But 
nevertheless he ate well and at the same time 
cursed the fellows who had robbed him of the car* 
Johnny Coyne was an t£ Ignorant savage ** as h© 
could not even spell correctly ; but he had managed 
to copy some bit of Irish, apparently from the 
postage stamps without knowing the meaning of the 
words, for he knew very little to read and write* 
Dick Mahony confessed that some high staff officers 
were weak in their spelling. 

After breakfast Dermod cooled down a bit 
while smoking a pipe and walking round the stables* 
Dick suggested ways and means of recovering the 
car. Dermod informed him of the appalling state 
of things, in Ireland. There were no police and no 
English soldiers in the Republic and so the ardent 
Irish were now fighting against one another calling 
themselves Free Staters and Republicans or as 
Dermod put it li blackguards and super black* 
guards. ** Dermod added that perhaps Johnny Coyne 
was on both sides changing every now and then* 
Dick ^suggested that they might bribe the other 
party to bring away the car but Dermod decried the 
idea. Dick went away. 

But at lunch Dick asked Dermod what he would 
do if he got back his car and he replied that he 
would take it away to Dublin and send it by ship 
to Holyhead. He blamed himself for not having 
done so earlier. Susie advised Dick to drop the 
subject of the car as it irritated poor Dermod all 
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the more, Dick had caught hold of John Coyne’s 
note and spread it before Susie, He asked her if the 
words at the top were really Irish. Susie replied 
that they were found on all postage stamps* Dick 
further wanted to have a talk with one of the 
servants who had moved closely with John Coyne 
while he was in the family as a domestic. Susie 
suggested Jeffres the butler, but he lacked intelli- 
gence. Then she recommended Jessie McNiece, her 
own maid, a bright girl, daughter of an Orangeman 
in the north and a terrible flirt. 

In the afternoon Dermod and Susie were taking 
tea when Dick Mahony came with the car and 
jumped out of it. Dermod and Susie were taken 
aback. Dick handed the car over to the owner 
Dermod. Both Susie and Dermod asked Dick how* 
he got it back. Dick explained that he had consulted 
with Jessie McNiece, the invaluable maid of Susie 
and hit upon a plan of deceiving Johnny Coyne and 
paying him back in his own coin. She had borrowed 
for him a hat from the butcher boy, a greyish green 
soft felt hat with a brim looped up at one side to 
show that he was Brigadier General in one of the 
Irish armies. Upon the advice and suggestion of 
Jessie he had put on the * * Sinn Fein Quiff,” that is, 
he wore a wisp of his hair sideways over the fore- 
head* In fact Jessie was a tip-top hair dresser. 

Tfte rest of the plan was simple. With the hat 
and head dress, he combined an 'old Norfolk Jacket 
badly stained in front. It belonged to one of the 
gardeners and Jessie had got it from him for Dick 
to give him the appearance of a patriot. In this 
? make up Dick Mahony had gone to Ballymur© 
Barracks. Coyne was there and the car was also 
standing near the officer’s mess. 

Dick had played his part very artfully. Not 
knowing the Irish for u Attention ” Dick had 

1506—4 
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shouted the international phrase “Harrum uhpP* 
upon which the sentry jumped up and took him to 
John Coyne at once. Johnny was equally deceived 
'and when Dick told Mm that he was an ettermi he 
was very much impressed. Johnny gave Dick a 
drink* offered to take him in the car for a joy ride 
with two young ladies who were expected shortly. 
Luckily for Dick* Johnny did not know even half a 
dozen Irish words and this saved Dick for the 
present. Ettermi was a Hungarain word for a dining 
room « Dick explained that he had seen it on the 
door of a Budapest hotel and remembered it. Then 
Dick had told Jonny Coyne that he had come for the 
car and handed over to* him a letter commandeering 
it from him. Dick gave his hearers a copy of the 
letter. First came the same Irish words used by 
Johnny Coyne in his original letter. Then came 
the pharase f< A char a 77 the usual beginning of a 
typical Irish letter. The rest of it was mere 
humbug* but good Hungarian, Dick had strung up 
a few phrases here and there* such as the name of a 
cigarette, a sort of prayer* the word for Opera box* 
Turkish bath, white wine, and a few others. It 
was no doubt too brief but poor Coyne read it over 
and over pretending to understand it and then 
handed over the car to Dick who simply brought it 
away. But Dick was afraid that the plot might be 
discovered when Johnny Coyne sent the letter to 
Dublin in a subsequent report and the people there 
cam^, to know that the letter was not in Irish. 

Dermod remarked that it would be unsafe for 
Dick also to remain there when Johnny found out 
the deception. Dick felt sorry to leave them but the 
question was raised by him about Jessie and Susie 
replied that she should stay with them. Susie 
observed that the Sinn Fein Quiff suited Dick well. 
Besides she herself thought of adapting it* Thus 
the car was restored to Dermod by Dick. 



10. THE COP AND THE ANTHEM 


Synopsis : — Soapy* — Indication of winter ~ 
decides to go to Blackwell’s Island — Hates philan- 
thropy — first attempt— Restaurant — thrown out — 
breaks the glass window— policeman refuses to arrest 
him. — -Eats in a restaurant — beaten and thrown 
out — The young woman fools him — Disorderly 
behaviour — not arrested — umbrella stolen — not 
arrested — standing- before the church — Decision to 
reform — Soapy arrested for loitering — sentenced to 
three months in the Island, 

Summary ; — Winter was just approaching* 
Soapy, a jail-bird, moved uneasily in his * bench at 
Madison Square. He was one of the tramps whose 
life was entirely outdoors and who 'regulated his 
life according to the four Seasons. A leaf fell as an 
intimation of the change of autumn to winter* 
Soapy did not aim too high for his winter residence* 
He wanted only three months on Blackwell’s Island 
as a prisoner, where he was assured of food and 
shelter, free from policemen and their worries* 
For ygars it had been his winter resort. Just as the 
rich people booked their seats for pleasure, so too 
Soapy made humble arrangements for his departure 
to prison. The usual shelter of newspapers under 
his coat did not prevent the chill, He did not like 
to take advantage of the provisions made by charit- 
able and philanthropic persons for such vagrants* 
On the other hand he preferred jail to such insti- 
tutions. He did not relish the humiliation which 
he had to undergo at the hands of such philan- 
thropists who asked all kinds of inconvenient 
questions about his private life. Therefore he 
would rather be a state-guest in the prison. 

Soapy started to adopt the usual methods of 
accomplishing Ms purpose. The easiest and happiest 
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way of doing it was to eat sumptuously in some 
costly hotel and then express inability to pay where- 
upon the policeman would take him to a magistrate 
who would send him to jail. According to this 
plan Soapy crossed the road to the best restaurant 
.putting on a self-confident air. His appearance was 
decent and all that he wanted was admission into 
the hotel. He enumerated to himself what dishes 
he would order there, to such an extent as not bring 
upon himself the anger of the management and yet 
sufficient to maintain him on his trip to the jail. 
Unfortunately when he entered the hotel the head 
waiter noticed his dress and shoes and at once had, 
him sent out of the fashionable restaurant silently 
and without any fuss. 

Next Soapy tried another method of getting, 
quickly arrested by a policeman. There was ‘ a 
well- illuminated shop at the corner of Sixth Aventxe 
and he threw a stone at the window glass and broke 
it to pieces. A policeman came to him and asked 
him who had done it. Soapy stood with his hands 
in his pockets saying that he had something to do 
with it. But the policeman refused to believe him 
because a fellow who broke a window would run 
away and not stand talking to the policeman. A 
man was seen running to catch a car and the police- 
man ran after him. 

Thirdly he entered a modest hotel and ate his 
dinner. Then he revealed to the waiter that he was 
a pauper and asked him to send for a policeman. 
The waiter refused to get a policeman and he was 
simply beaten and thrown out. There was no 
prospect of his reaching the Island yet. 

Lastly he assumed the role of a contemptible 
rake and seeing a beautiful young woman gazing at 
a shop window, he sidled up to her and coughed 
and hemmed near her. There was a policeman 
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watching. Soapy expected that he would be arrested 
by him* Instead of complaining to the policeman 
she simply caught Soapy by the sleeve and 
hobnobbed with him and wanted him to give her a 
breakfast. He ran away from her in desperation* 
Soapy thought that he was fated to be free. He 
tried one more trick , to get arrested for disorderly 
behaviour. He yelled and talked vulgar language, 
danced and raved like a drunken man. There was 
a policeman before him , but the man would not 
arrest him mistaking him for a student of Yale- 
Hartfood College — €< noisy, but no harm **. 

Disappointed in all his attempts, Soapy felt that he 
‘would never again reach the Island. He saw a well* 
dressed man leaving a silk umbrella outside a cigar 
store. Soapy took it and walked away leisurely. 
The man followed him demanding the umbrella. 
Soapy insulted him in addition to petty theft, asking 
him to call a policeman if it were his umbrella. 
A policeman was standing near by and he looked at 
both curiously* The umbrella man excused himself 
by saying that he had picked it up in a hotel that 
day and if it were Soapy’s he had no objection 'to 
leave it with him. So saying he went away* Soapy 
threw the umbrella in disgust into the gap where 
the road was being repaired. He was cursing 
policemen who refused to arrest him as if he were a 
king who was above wrong-doing. 

At last he reached one of the quieter parts of 
the city and there he found himself before an old 
church from which soft music was coming. H© 
stood transfixed by the pealing anthem of the church 
organ which reminded him of the gentler aspect of 
his life and made him think of purity and innocence. - 
There was a sudden transformation in his soul* He 
felt ashamed and horrified at the wicked life led by 
him and, he instantaneously made up his mind to 
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reform himself and to conquer the evil in him. He 
decided to go the next morning to find some honest 
work. Such was the combined influence of the 
church and the anthem. 

At that moment* a policeman caught him and 
arrested him for loitering. He was taken to the 
'magistrate the next morning and he was convicted. 

Three months on the Island 99 was the sentence of 
'the, magistrate against Soapy. 

11. - EXTRICATING YOUNG GUSSIE 

Synopsis : — (I) Visit of Aunt Agatha— Desires 
that Bertie should go at once to America, to extri* 
cate Gussie — Gussie in love with Ray Denison a 
Vaudeville artist — Aunt Julia, mother of Gussie-^ 
once a Vaudeville artist — Bertie off to America. (II) 
Gussie not found at the hotel — Bertie takes a drink; 
— Gussie found suddenly — Bertie catches him— at 
Abe Riesbitter — George Wilson (Gussie) a Vaudeville 
artist — -Ray*s fathers condition — Bertie cables for 
Aunt Julia — Gussie’s Vaudeville career— Rehearsals 
— -First Performance— Ray f s timely help. (Ill) Arrival 
of Aunt Julia— Bertie takes her to Ray, Gussie and 
then to Ray ? s .father. Joe Danby— Recognition of 
former lovers — Joe Danby and Julie — Decision to 
marry — Marriage of Ray and Gussie — Bertie y s reply 
to Aunt Agatha 9 s cable. 

SUMMARY ; — Bertie received a visit from his 
aunt Agatha. She practically got him out of his bed. 
At half past eleven* Jeeves, the butler told Bertie 
that she was waiting for him. Knowing her 
character and tenacity of purpose Bertie came out to 
meet -her. Aunt Agatha, (Mrs Gregson) was a 
woman who, like Queen Elizabeth bossed over 
everybody. There might be strong fellows in ihfe 
world whom she could not intimidate. But Bertie 
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Was .such a soft fellow that he quietly curled before 
her and did what she commanded lest he should 
be subjected to an inquisitorial punishment. 

On that particular morning Bertie was feeling 
* c like a badly wrapped brown paper parcel.** He 
apologised to her saying that xh the early mornings 
he never looked bright. But she reminded him that 
it was more than three hours since she had break- 
fasted. Then she came to the point of her early 
visit. She was very much worried and wanted his 
help in a personal matter. She asked him if he had 
any plans for the immediate future and he told her 
that he wanted to take lunch, than a round of golf. 
JBut she did not mean that. She wanted to know if 
he had any important work during the next week. 
Bertie bungled and Aunt Agatha told him that she 
wanted him to go to America at once. Bertie*s 
cousin Gussie was in New York. He was making an 
- ass of himself. He had lost his head over a girl. 
Bertie knew that Gussie was always like that, losing 
his head over girls but so far no girl had lost her 
head over him and so no dangerous situation had 
developed till then. Gussie was taking after his 
father, Unci© Cuthbert who was a terrible spend-' 
thrift and roysterer at Monte Carlo. He had left very 
little money to his wife, that is, Bertie*s Aunt Julia, 

, for a woman in her position. Uncle Cuthbert had 
had a knack of losing money in horse-racing, drink- 
ing, gambling and similar vices. Now Gussie had 
received 1 money from his kinsmen and had gone to 
America to make a fortune. He took some letters of 
introduction with him but after a time he. wrote 
saying that he had fallen in love with the most 
charming' girl in the world and that she was upon 
the Vaudeville stage. This news had come like a 
thunderbolt to his relatives. 

: / The , name of the girl was Ray Denison* She was 
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a “single on the bigtime’* and had lifted them out 
of , their seats at Mosenstein’s. Aunt Agatha felt so 
much worried that she 'wanted Bertie to go to 
America and extricate Gussie from her clutches. 
Bertie remarked that the blood of the family might 
be running that way. For* twenty five years back, 
Aunt Julia, the mother of Gussie was a reputed 
Vaudeville artist herself and had been on the stage 
till uncle Cuthbert saw her first. This fact was 
there in the .family history and perhaps it was 
repeating itself. But after the marriage Aunt Julia 
had become a perfect aristocrat, Gussie was proba- 
bly reverting to heredity* 

Aunt Agatha wanted Bertie to go to America 
and exert himself to prevent Gussie bringing dis- 
grace on the family by marrying a Vaudeville 
artist. She exercised a magnetic influence on Bertie 
like the Ancient Mariner and so he had to go 
whether he liked it or not. Bertie called his man 
Jeeves and told him' that they were leaving for' 
America. ’ 

When he reached New York city Bertie found it 
very easy to go to Gussie 5 s hotel, leaving Jeeves 
with his luggage at the port. He asked for Gussie 
but the clerks in the hotel knew no one of that 
name staying there. This was a shock to Bertie. In 
a strange city it was not possible to find Augustus 
Mannering Phipps (contracted to Gussie) and Bertie 
felt h^s head reeling* Not knowing what to do, he 
went into the drinking- hall and placed himself 
under a waiter who heard his story and suggested 
an invigorating drink called u Lightning Whizzer ** 
which would enable rabbits to fight with bears. So 
Bertie drank this prescription and took courage 
again. 

Rambling along the streets of New York, the 
visitor from England found surprising activity and 
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bustle in the streets even at such an early hour. 
Everybody who has been there, has found the same 
kind of freedom and courage and energy. Strangely 
enough it sometimes happens, that when you are 
searching for a particular thing it is not found at 
all. But if you do not care for it, sometimes it 
comes before you of its own accord. So also Bertie, 
under the influence of the intoxicating drink, 
perambulated the streets of New York city and, ^#6 
his surprise, he suddenly caught sight of young 
Gussie turning into a house in the street. Running 
after him, Bertie caught him entering an office — the 
office of Abe Riesbitter, Vaudeville Agent.* 

Gussie stared at his cousin in astonishment. , 
Bertie told him that he had come in the morning, 
gone to Gussie’s hotel and found that he was 1 not 
there. Gussie informed him that he was calling 
himself George Wilson because in America his ,own 
i^ame would sound ridiculously long. Besides he 
had another reason for changing his name and he 
promised to reveal it later. Meanwhile he said that 
he had fallen in love with the dearest girl in the 
world. 

His look was so pitiable that Bertie had not the 
heart to tell him that he had come to America to 
extricate him from the girl. He could not help 
congratulating Gussie for the moment just to please 
him. The fellow thanked him for his premature 
congratulations. Bertie then asked Gussie what he 
"was doing ' 'there 7 Instead of replying, Gussie took 
him to the waiting room where there were a number 
of Music hall artists waiting to ' interview 
Abe Riesbitter. It was the beginning of the new 
Vaudeville season and each one was out for booking 
himself tentatively or permanently. 

Abe Riesbitter, a stout man with ** about fifty 
seven chins * s made his appearance and Gussie 
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suddenly rushed away along with others to him. 
Gussie succeeded in the attempt and so Bertie and 
he interviewed the man. The fellow asked Gussie 
to listen to him and then said that he had observed 
him rehearse and that he was not bad for an 
amateur. He promised to fix him up at thirty five 
dollars per week if Gussie was willing. He added 
that he did so much for the sake of Miss Denison 
only. Gussie accepted the offer and they came out. 
Then Gussie informed his cousin how the father of 
Ray used to be in the profession. His name was 
Jo© Danby. He had been well-known in London 
before he came to America. But he was obstinate 
with regard to on© thing. That is he would not like 
Ms daughter to marry anyone who was not in the 
profession. So she got hold of Riesbitter and 
through him tried her best to book Gussie for a part 
in the Vaudeville. She had coached him for weeks 
and thus secured for Gussie a place in the u small 
time 99 at thirty five dollars per week. 

Bertie felt his head reeling. He could not 
imagine what Aunt Agatha would say on hearing 
that the head of the ancient family of Mannering 
Phippses was about to take a part time job in the 
theatre. He requested Gussie to come back to the 
hotel. He wanted to take again a strong dose of the 
intoxicant. And he wanted to send a cable also. 
He realized how weak he was to prevent Gussie 
from the marriage, much less from entering the 
Vaudeville profession itself. At first he thought of 
cabling to Aunt Agatha to come over to New York. 
But on second thoughts he cabled to Aunt Julia- 
mother of Gussie, to come urgently to America. 

The career of Gussie as a Vaudeville player 
began on Monday, He requisitioned the sympathy 
and help of Bertie during the rehearsal of his part. 
Bertie thought that he would cut such a sorry 
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figure even at first that he would never make his 
appearance again on the stage — whereby the 
marriage would be dropped automatically. But as a 
matter of fact, on Saturday and Sunday they spent 
their whole time in the music room of the ’office of 
the publishers of the songs to be sung by Gussie on 
Monday. A fellow played on the piano all day and 
interrupted Gussie while he rehearsed the song, to 
the great irritation of the young player. Gussie 
asked him to stop but the fellow would not and so 
Gussie had to put up with it. 

The first song was u Pm off to Tennessee * 9 ; 
the other song was on© of the lt moon 99 songs, sung 
by the girl Ray when “ lifting them out of their 
seats at Mosensteins ? s . 9 9 Bertie was startled when 
the management wanted Gussie to begin , his 
performance at one o 9 clock in the afternoon. In 
fact Gussie could have no lunch at all till 'he reached 
higher in the profession. Bertie did not desert him, 
however, and watched Gussie’s performance which 
took place in the interval between the films* An 
American film was being shown when Bertie took 
Ms seat and waited for Gussie to come upon the 
stage, , 

When Gussie*s turn came, Bertie looked up and 
saw that he was sitting next to a very pretty girl* 
Bertie had already seen her when he entered and he 
thought that it was a pity that the lights were out 
and he could not see her well. She had great big 
eyes, a charming smile and a very pretty look. 
Suddenly the lights went up and Gussie came on the 
stage. His song was no good at all. Apparently 
stage fright had made him too nervous arid his voice 
was not audible at all. Bertie felt that he was sure 
to be dismissed from the profession, in which ease, 
the* problem would be easily solved , and Bertie 
could take Ms cousin' to Aunt Agatha* 
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After an interval he came out with the second 
song a pathetic one and a poor performance too* 
Just when he was beginning the refrain the girl 
got up and began to accompany his singing from her 
seat. After a time Gussie seemed to revive and the 
end went off very satisfactorily with both the girl 
and Gussie singing together. After it was over 
Gussie was rapturously praising the girl. But for 
her he could not have gone through it. The girl 
had an engagement at the Auditorium but, even at 
the risk of being late, she had come to his rescue. 
Gussie felt that since he had got through his first 
night, hereafter he would be all right. 

Bertie felt glad that he had sent the cable to 
Aunt Julia. During the next week he was 
introduced to the girl, Ray Denison and to her 
father. Then Aunt Julia came. She was one of the 
most dignified persons in the world treating every- 
body with contempt. The difference between 
Aunt Agatha and Aunt Julia was this. Agatha 
regarded him personally responsible for all the sins 
of the world but Julia looked upon him with pity, 
rather than censure. No one could say that Julia 
had been upon the Vaudeville stage at all. She 
looked like a Duchess and dignity actually seemed 
to radiate from her person. Yet she had been a 
popular artist on the stage twenty five years ago, 
especially in a drama called t€ Fun in a Tea-shop 
and sang excellently 66 Rumpty-tideley-umpty-ay 

In reply to her question about her son Bertie 
simply took her to the Auditorium where they saw 
Ray act her part. Aunt Julia sighed saying that it 
was twenty five years since she was in a music hall. 
Ray Denison appeared but Aunt Julia seemed lost in 
thought. Ray*s voice, looks, costume, scenery — all 
were attractive. Bertie called this t€ Exhibit A ** 
the girl whom Gussie was enganged to. The 
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audience wanted her to sing once more and at last 
she retired behind the screen. Aunt Julia approved 
her as an artist. 

Then they went to the theatre were young 
Gussie was enacting his part. Bertie called it 
“ Exhibit B.” During the show Aunt Julia sat mute 
staring at Gussie and Bertie felt sorry for her but he 
was satisfied that she could have a thorough grasp of 
the situation by this direct method of presentation 
through pictures. Indeed , Gussie had improved very 
much now and put more vigour into the songs. 
Aunt Julia watched and sat silent even after Gussie 
had gone off the stage. Then she asked Bertie to 
explain how this had happened. Thereupon Bertie 
informed her that Ray’s father would not let Gussie 
marry the girl unless he went into the business. 
Then Bertie took his aunt round to what he called 
<c Exhibit C ”, — Ray’s father, old Danby and felt 
that if he put her in touch with the old man then his 
share in the affair would be over. 

The residence of the Danbys was a showy place 
uptown and when Bertie and Aunt Julia reached 
there, they were asked to wait in the sitting room. 
Soon old Danby came in. Bertie greeted him 
politely. But on seeing him Aunt Julia cried out 
** Joe ” and Danby cried out €t Julia !” Then they 
caught each other’s hands and shook them end- 
lessly, Bertie was staggered. A thorough change 
had come over both Julia and Danby, The one was 
blushing and smiling like a girl and giggling 
actually. Old Danby was behaving like an young 
fellow. They were surprised at meeting each other 
under these strange conditions after twenty five 
years, Bertie put in a word. He said that Aunt 
Julia had come to have a talk with Mr. Danby. 

Julia said that she had recognized Joe Danby in a 
second and he complimented her saying that she had 
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not grown older at all and he asked her if her 
husband was with her* She replied that her 
husband had died long ago* Then Joe remarked 
that, without any disrespect to her husband, she 
should not have married anyone outside her 
profession ; and he reminded her how wonderful she 
used to be in the song cg Rumpty-tideley-umpfcy-ay . * 9 
She too remembered his wonderful acting, that 
i& back fall and then she asked him why he had 
left England* 

Joe Danby confessed to her that he had become 
disappointed at her marrying somebody else and so 
had departed from England. Aunt Julia looked 
surprised* Joe reminded her how he had let her 
have all the glory to herself in the “ farce Fun 
in a tea-shop. Then he told her that he used to hang 
about her while she sang “ Rumpty.” Then he 
recalled to her, his giving her a bag of buns on the 
road to Bristol, ham sandwiches at Portsmouth, 
seed-cake at Birmingham — -all of which meant that 
he loved her* J o@ Danby had been gradually 
intending to reveal to her his love when she had 
gone in a hurry and married somebody else* That 
was why Danby refused to let his daughter marry 
the fellow Wilson unless he went into the 
profession. Julia told Joe that his daughter was an 
artist and that she had seen Ray at the Auditorium* 
Julia begged Danby to let her marry the man she 
loved, . adding that he was an artist too* But Joe 
said that he was only in the small scale but Julia 
reminded Joe that he too began like that. Joe asked 
her how she knew Wilson and then Julia confessed 
that the young man was her only son whom she had 
brought up so carefully lest he should be ashamed 
of his own mother but, as fate would have it, he had 
entered the profession* In fact Julia had always a 
longing to come back to the stage* When Danby 
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heard these words he jumped with joy and cried 
that he loved her and wanted her, especially now 
that she was willing to return to the Vaudeville 
stage, Julia swallowed her emotion and flew into 
his embrace. Bertie left the place silently and 
unobserved. 

Back in his room Bertie waited for Gussie who 
came prancing into it saying that he felt as if he were 
dreaming. He narrated to Bertie the strange events 
of the evening. Gussie had returned to Ftay*s 
residence and he was astonished to see his mother 
sitting hand in hand with old Danby and she looked 
twenty five years younger ! Danby and Gussie^s 
mother were going to be married, while Ray and 
Gussie were also going to b© married. The change 
that was taking place round young Gussie was 
marvellous and entirely to his satisfaction. Danby * 
and Julia were talking of playing again the old 
comedy <c Fun in a tea-shop 

Bertie got up saying that he had brain fever or 
something like that. He begged Gussie to leave him 
alone for sometime. Gussie was sorry for him and 
asked him when he was going back to England* 
Bertie had received a cable from Aunt Agatha. He 
looked at the cable again and again at intervals and 
told Gussie that he may be leaving America in 
about ten years. Aunt Agatha in her cable had 
asked him what was happening and whether she 
should go out there. Bertie sent a reply which was 
difficult to compose — -asking her not to come because 
the profession was overcrowded . ? s 
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1. The exposure of his rival by Tom Smart 
and his marriage with the widow . 

Or 

The adventures of Tom Smart at the Inn . 

Tom Smart was an experienced traveller of the 
Firm of Bilson and Slum, Cateaton street, City, and 
he had always loved the life of a bagman. On a 
certain evening in winter he was proceeding along 
the road which leads across Marlborough Downs to 
Bristol. It began to rain cats and dogs. The wind 
also was very violently blowing at the time. Tom 
Smart was driving a clay-coloured gig of the “neck 
or nothing sort It was drawn by a “Vixenish, 
ill-tempered, fast-going mare With great 
difficulty Tom managed to reach an inn on the road- 
side about half a quarter of a mile from the end of 
the Downs. 

Stepping down from the gig, the traveller 
entered the inn and after seeing that the mare was 
well fed and littered down, he ate his dinner 
supplied to him by the hostess. The inn was one 
of the old-fashioned types of the public house but 
nevertheless comfortable looking with warm fire 
and welcome. Tom smart was quite pleased with 
every thing that he found there. A smart girl laid 
the dinner for him. There were rows of bottles of 
liquor jars of pickles, and delicious array of cheese, 
hams, and beef. Above all there was a buxom, 
blithe and debonair widow of about forty years of 
age. She was the proprietor of the inn. The only 
drawback to the beautiful picture of domestic 
felicity was a very tall man who was sitting by 
her side and making love to her. 

Though he was not jealous nor irritable by 
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nature, Tom Smart wanted to oust the tall man and 
marry the widow himself. He saw the comforts 
of the place and wished to enjoy them as the owner 
of the inn. He was very fond of hot punch and the 
widow was an expert in making that particular 
preparation. So he drank more than one tumbler 
of it till at last the whole atmosphere seemed quite 
pleasant to him. The more he drank hot punch the 
more he thought of the tall man. Finally in sheer 
disgust he got up to go to bed. 

The smart girl led him to his room-and by the 
way, he did nbt lose the opportunity of kissing her 
when the candle went out — he got into his bed. The 
room contained antique pieces of furniture, some of 
them frightful and grotesque. There were large 
presses, closets and a most fanciful, high-backed, 
grim-looking chair with knobs covered by red 
cloth. There was indeed something peculiar about 
this chair which seemed to fascinate him. He was 
horrified to find that it danced in several shapes 
even when he closed his eyes and so he opened his 
eyes and gazed at it. 

T r ansforming itself into an old man, the chair 
started winking at him. Though he was some- 
what frightened at first, Tom got angry and boldly 
asked him as to why he was winking at him in that 
manner. Then followed a very interesting and 
useful conversation between the commercial 
traveller and the ugly old man of the chair. 
Calling him by his name, the old man told Smart 
that he liked him personally and that he knew all 
about him, his merits as well as his defects. The 
chair (Old Man) seemed to have supernatural 
knowledge of the occurrences of the past. He took 
great pride in saying that the widow was a 
remarkable fine woman and Tom was quite dis- 
gusted with him at his levity. The grandmother 
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of the widow had been specially amorous towards 
him and the impertinent old rascal said that, if 
revealed, it might cause unpleasantness in the 
family. 

Then he bewailed the unfortunate death, 
disease and demolition of his comrades and collea- 
gues. Finally he said that Tom should marry the 
widow pointing out that the tall man had a wife 
and six children. If the widow married Tom he 
would not desert her and he would maintain the 
public-house and its rotten furniture in tact. But 
if the tall man married her, he would sell away the 
furniture and desert her also. Tom Smart was 
advised to make the disclosure to the widow with 
the help of the letter which was to be found in the 
trouser-pocket of the tall man. The pair of trousers 
was kept in the press close by. After giving the 
valuable information the old man reassumed the 
shape of the chair and Tom Smart slept away. 

The rest of the story is easily told. The next 
morning Tom Smart searched for the letter and 
found it in one of the presses. He took it down to 
■the widow but before handing it over to her, he 
entered into a casual conversation with her about 
the tall man. He learnt that the man’s name was 
Jinkins. Suggesting to the widow that she deserved 
an excellent husband he made a reference to Jinkins 
upon which the widow flared at him. Rousing her 
curiosity first he placed the letter in her hands 
which completely exposed the perfidy and meanness 
of his rival. Tom Smart sympathised with her 
entirely and when she shrieked with sorrow he put 
his arm round her waist. She smiled at him 
through her tears and he returned the smile through 
his tears of joy. At last he kicked the very tall 
man out in half an hour and married the widow a 
month after. Many years later he gave up his business 
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and went away to France with his wife® Such were 
the circumstances under which Tom Smart not only 
exposed the villain Jinkins but also saved the widow 
from misfortune and finally married her® 

2. The significance of the experiment of Dr » 
Heidegger . 

Or 


The effect of the water of the Fountain of Youth 
on the four patients of the Doctor . 

Old Dr. Heidegger had received from one of his 
acquaintances a limited quantity of the water of the 
Fountain of Youth which was situated somewhere 
& in Florida. This magical aqua had the property of 
r restoring the freshness of youth to all things. The 
queer old Doctor wanted to conduct an experiment 
on this aspect of the liquid and he invited four of 
his friends to taste the elixir. They were accor- 
dingly present in his study thinking that he was 
pestering them as usual with some minor operation 
upon a rat or a frog. 


The four guests were equally dissipated* 
debaucherous and demoralised. They were three 
white-bearded gentlemen and a withered old lady* 
all of them melancholy creatures who had been un- 
fortunate in their life and who were superannuated 
already. Mr. Medbourne had been a prosperous 
merchant but had lost everything by speculation. 
Colonel Killigrew had wasted his best years and 


money in sinful pleasures and now suffered from all 
diseases* Mr. Gascoigne was a ruined politician, a I 
man of evil name now obscure. The last was widow! 


Wycherly, a great beauty in her days but scanda-f 
lously immoral. All the three gentlemen had been! 
lovers of the widow and were not quit© sane at 


times* 
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In the study of Dr. Heidegger the fluid was kept 
in a vase on a table in the centre of the room* 
There were rows of book shelves, a bust of 
Hippocrates, a looking glass, a skeleton in a closet, 
a portrait of the lady with whom the Doctor had 
been engaged to be married and a book of spells 
which no one else could open. After a preliminary 
announcement to his guests about the properties of 
the fluid the doctor dipped a faded rose into it and 
they were all surprised to see the manner in which 
it began to assume freshness and life. It was a rose 
given to him by Sylvia Ward, his affianced bride 
fifty years ago. Welcoming his guests to taste 
the fluid and recover the bloom of youth, the doctor 
filled four champagne glasses with it and handed it 
to them. Its taste was sweet, the smell was 
pleasant and it seemed to be a cordial. They drank 
one dose of it. But they had promised that if they 
became young again they would not follow the 
€€ primrose path of dalliance 55 again. 

There was a miraculous and immediate effect on 
the four persons; a sudden glow, a healthy suffusion, 
a magical transformation seemed to come over 
them. The furrows and wrinkles disappeared, the 
white hair became dark, they felt young again. The 
widow asked for another dose of it eagerly. They 
were younger but still too old. The doctor quietly 
■watched the experiment with philosophic coolness. 
He filled the glasses again with the elixir .of 
youth and gave it to them. Their eyes became 
clear and bright. They became three middle-aged 
gentlemen and a lady hardly beyond the buxom- 
prime of life. 

In the joy of their renewed youth they compli- 
mented each other on their bloom, freshness and 
good looks. Colonel Killigrew praised the widow 
for her beauty and began to sing a jolly bottle song. 
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Mr. Gascoigne’s mind ran upon political topics, 
patriotism, national glory, people’s rights and so on 
and so forth. Mr. Medbourne was speculating in 
dollars and cents about a project for supplying the 
East Indies with ice, i€ by harnessing a team of 
whales to the polar icebergs 99 . The widow 
Wycherly was admiring her own image in the 
looking-glass and came dancing to the old doctor 
asking for another dose of the fluid. Such was the in- 
toxicating effect of the water of the fountain of youth. 
The Doctor administered a third dose of the elixir 
to the four patients. He sat, like Father Time, in 
his high-backed chair while the four guests were 
transformed to still greater youth. u The exhilara- 
ting gush of youth shot through their veins.” They 
felt as if they had awakened from age and its 
attendant sorrows, cares and diseases. They were 
like Adam and Eve on the dawn of creation. 
Shouting that they were young they danced merrily 
like roisterers mocking at the semblance of old age 
in their dress and manners. One limped like grand 
father ; another set a pair of spectacles and a third 
imitated the venerable Doctor himself. Mischie- 
vously merry the widow tripped to the Doctor 
inviting him to dance with her. Then all the four 
laughed at him. 

Then the three men began to fight for the hand 
of the withered old woman, now temporarily in the 
freshness and bloom of youth® One caught her hands 
passionately, another embraced her waist, a third 
her hair; while yielding to them all, she pretended to 
struggle and inflamed their passion. The three men 
struggled and fought with one another, at the same 
time holding on to the woman. The remaining 
elixir on the table was upset and spilt. It ran in a 
stream across the room. The Doctor protested 
against their riotous behaviour but he was not sorry 
that the fluid was wasted thus. 
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The effect of the drink was rapidly fading 
away. A strange chillness came over them all 
whether of body or of spirit. Each moment one 
charm was fleeting and furrows and wrinkles 
appeared with a vengeance on their faces and 
bodies. Horrible old age came back to them. They 
cried with one voice that they had become old 
again. The water of the fountain of youth possessed 
a virtue more ephemeral than that of wine. The 
delirium passed away. The Doctor’s experiment had 
taught him a memorable lesson. But the guests 
themselves had learnt no such lesson. Instead of 
understanding the moral truth underlying this 
experiment the four guests decided to make a 
, pilgrimage to Florida and taste the water of the 
fountain of youth morning! noon ? and night for 
eternal youth 1 


3. What is a u Modern Girl How far was 
the quest of Govind Successful % 

Or 

How Renuka regained the lost affection of her 
husband . 


Or 


€€ The Great Adventure ” of Govind in quest of 
a ** Modern GirlJ* 


Govind and Renuka were a happy pair. He 
earned a modest living as a clerk in the firm of 
B 3c Co. ? Bombay and she maintained the house 
thriftily for him. An excellent cook, a quiet house- 
wife, and a devoted better-half of Govind, Renuka 
made the path of life easy and comfortable for her 
Govind. But a new clerk by name Deepak cam© to 
the firm and he befriended Govind. Deepak instilled 
into the head of Govind ideas about a Modern Girl* 
A Modern Girl is capable of being everything to 
a man — * ( sweetheart, comrade, inspiration — not 
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jisst cooks or dolls 16 This wonderful creature 
was gifted with every charm, full of comprehension, 
able to be a true help to a man, yet at the same 
time, never ceasing to be glamorous.* * Marriage 
with a Modern Girl was a glorious adventure, not 
bitter slavery ; but when an average fellow marries, 
he signs his death warrant. Govind was consider- 
ably influenced by Deepak and his theory of the 
Modern Girl. There was a rift in the domestic lute 
of Renuka. What Deepak said did not at all apply 
to the model wife of Govind. 

One day Govind and Deepak went to a 
restaurant and took cocktails after refreshments. 
Under the influence of alcohol Govind’s senses 
became drugged. He felt an admiration for the 
Modern Girl and a disgust for his wife who had been 
chosen for him by his parents and whose wedded 
life had been smooth and quiet all along. Formerly 
he used to feel sorry that his wife had not yet 
presented him with a child but now Deepak said 
that the absence of a child was one shackle less. 
Then they visited a cinema and saw an American 
film containing half-naked women, divorces and 
subsequent marriages. On returning home he found 
Renuka almost beside herself. He did not tell her 
the truth : but gave out that he had been detained 
at the office. When she questioned him further he 
answered that times had changed that he was free 
as air and so on. Renuka found to her bitterness 
that he had been drinking and was horrified. He 
further told her that he needed a Modern Girl. 
She asked him what a Modern Girl was and he 
snubbed her saying that she could not understand it. 

The Great Adventure came a few days later. 
But Govind did not know that it was a ruse of his 
own wife to regain his lost affections by giving him 
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an idea of the ways of the Modern Girl. In this 
conspiracy to teach him a lesson Renuka took the 
advice of a former school mate of hers* Nalini, the 
daughter of a rich father who gave her freedom in 
everything. While at school Nalini had been known 
as a madcap girl while Renuka used to carry away 
all the good conduct prizes. Such an erratic girl 
as Nalini was extremely fitted to play the part of a 
Modern Girl. Renuka went in tears to Nalini who 
promised to do whatever was necessary for her. 

Meanwhile, according to the suggestion of 
Deepak, Govind waited for the Modern Girl in front 
of a popular theatre when suddenly a girl of 
medium height, wearing a light blue coloured saree 
asked Mm in a cultured and soft voice if he knew 
anything about cars. The face was framed in a 
beautifully dressed hair, a costly sapphire gleamed 
from each ear, and she was a typical Modern Girl. 
It was Nalini of course. She' caught him by the 
sleeve and took him to her car, pushed him into it and 
without giving him time or opportunity to utter a 
word she drove the car herself to the park. Govind 
sat by her side admiring her lovely profile, and 
inhaling the fragrance of her garments and spell- 
bound by her glamour. 

Govind was deceived. He thought that the 
girl had really singled Mm out because there was 
something in his personality appealing to the other 
sex. It only made him feel more proud of himself. 
At the end of an hour he knew all about her, , She 
told him that she loved dancing, cinemas, cocktails 
and amateur theatricals, above all friendship. If' 
ever she married, the man must be thoroughly* 
modern too. This made Govind think as to how a 
modern man should conduct himself. However she 
seemed to like him and gave her fingers for him to 
kiss at parting. 
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Then followed the meetings and drives * Govind 
was in love with Nalini and he allowed her to think 
that he was not married. He felt pity for Renuka 
from day to day. He looked into the mirror to see 
what special beauty he possessed to attract a girl 
like Nalini. When he was studying his face Renuka 
roguishly watched him and this irritated him 
against her. Nalini was his dream-girl. On the fifth 
day- she told him that he was her male counterpart, 
a free soul, unshackled by old formalities. She 
added that married , they could be happy together. 
Govind felt agony that he had not told the truth to 
her. She knew many languages, spoke mingling 
foreign words- — Mon Ami, she would say bewitch- 
ingly. Yet she may not agree to be his second wife. 

The denouement came suddenly on the fifth 
evening. She drove the car at break-neck speed. 
Govind was timid. He suggested to her to drive 
slowly. She pretended to be vexed and deliberately 
stopped the car near his street. Govind begged her to 
move on saying that his relatives lived in the street. 
But she did not care. According to previous 
arrangements, Renuka made her appearance and 
Govind was shocked and bewildered to find that 
they greeted each other familiarly. Then Nalini 
told him the truth and having warned him against 
developing further interest in €S Modern Girls 99 she 
drove away. Govind was astonished to find that a 
sweet docile girl like Renuka was capable of so 
much mischief. They were reconciled to each other 
and Renuka who had regained his affection twitted 
him on his great Adventure in quest of the Modern 
Girl. 
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4* The vause for the Burglary and its result • 

Or 


How the Burglary was planned and with what 
effect* 


Or 


The significance of the Portrait « 

This is a strange story of a man planning a 
burglary in his own house* engaging some villain 
to do it for him* Sir Jehosfaaphat Dam (abbreviated 
to Sir Jee) was a merchant Prince who by un- 
scrupulous and dishonest means rose to a high position 
among the citizens of the Five Towns in the pottery 
District of England* He was thrice Lord Mayor of 
his native town* the first public man to gain a 
knighthood* the father of his native borough and a 
philanthropist whose charities were renowned in 
the northern half of the county* But he had made 
money by underselling and cutting the prices* by 
catering chiefly to the American and Colonial 
markets. He had reached eminence and built 
Sneyd Castle. On the occasion of the house warming 
of his building* his toadies and flunkies had thought 
it fit to present him with a portrait of himself in 
Ms robes of office. 

The portrait was painted by the greatest 
painter of the age* Cressage* at enormous cost and 
framed in a solid gold frame worth a thousand 
pounds. It was intended to be a fitting tribute to 
Ms services to his country and Sir Jee went to 
Bedfordshire to sit for it. It was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy first and people of the Five Towns 
went all the way to London to see the portrait. But 
Sir Jee, the presentation committee* and the be- 
holders were all disappointed. Every one declared 
that it was a masterpiece but Sir Jee did not relish 
the extravagant warmth of the praise. Cressage 
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showed more than his usual insight into character 
and the provincial mayor was s 4 immortalised to 
provide fun for posterity Actually the portriat 
represented a mean* little, old man looking ridiculous 
in his robes of office. Though at close quarters it 
appeared to be mere smudges, yet, from a distance 
it was perfectly life-like and people even laughed 
outright at the close similarity with the original. 
Of course the presentation ceremony was a farce* 
Sir Jee accepted the portrait pretending that he was 
simply overjoyed at receiving it. It was hung in 
the dining room of Sneyd Castle. Lady Dain could 
not brook its presence nor could Sir Jee tolerate it. 
But he pretended not to b© affected by it whereas 
his wife expressed her displeasure openly and said 
that unless it was speedily removed, she would b© 
taken to the lunatic asylum soon. 

Sir Jee decided mentally to get rid of it. He 
could do so only by burning the Castle. Even then 
some one might save the portrait. The next best 
method was to have the portrait stolen by a burglar. 
He hit upon a plan. Recently, a series of thrilling 
burglaries had taken place in the district but the 
gang were eluding the police. The police Superin- 
tendent caught the man who was supposed to be at 
the bottom of these and when he came for trial on 
the Bench, Sir Jee the Chairman of the magistrates, 
dismissed the police case holding that evidence for 
the prosecution was insufficient even for remanding 
the prisoner. 

William Smith, the notorious burglar was 
called by Sir Jee to the chamber of magistrates and 
the fellow was told by him that he might commit a 
perfectly li lawful burglary yy in his own house 
Sneyd Castle. The burglar was really astonished. 
Sir Jee explained to him that there was a, portrait 
of himself in the dining-room which h© wanted to 
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have stolen « He could not do it himself because it 
would be dishonest* the portrait having been 
presented to him. He could not tell his friends that 
it was stolen when it had not been stolen. When 
the burglar asked him what Sir Jee would give him 
for the job, the knight informed him that the picture 
was worth more than a thousand pounds. He might 
send it to America where it may be worth even two 
thousand pounds. Smith pertinently asked Sir Jee 
how he could dispose of it when he got it. It 
could not be melted down like silver. Then suddenly 
the burglar agreed to do the deed. 

Christmas Eve was fixed for the night of the 
innocent burglary as the fellow said that he had 
engagements on all the other days. At parting the 
burglar observed that he should not be unnecessarily 
scandalised later on that he had burgled the castle. 
Sir Jee planned everything conveniently for the 
burglar. His wife and servants were sent away to 
the residence of his son John, where they proposed 
to spend Christmas with the son’s family. Till the 
last moment Sir Jee did not tell his wife that h© 
was not accompanying them. As a matter of fact, 
he decided to stay and see to the perfection of the 
arrangements for the burglary personally. His wife 
felt anxious because he had no food cooked for the 
night but he did not mind it. After his servants 
and family had gone away he said to the portrait, 
definitely, that it would bother him no more and 
opened the window of the dining room. He got 
into his bed. As per the arrangements between 
them, William Smith came and Sir Jee heard the 
noises. He looked out of his bed-room window and 
saw the outline of the portrait handed over to some- 
body outside by Smith. 

Early in the morning the next day Sir Jee came 
down to the dining-room. The portrait was there 
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with an inscription on it in chalk. ** This is no use 
to me.” It was the massive gold frame that had 
gone. The notorious burglar was apparently a 
greater rogue than Sir Jee himself for he had taken 
away all the silver without leaving even a spoon in 
the house, leaving behind only the portrait the pet 
aversion of Sir Jee which he had been enganged to 
steal. 


5. The Contest between Robichon and Qwinquart * 

Or 

How the superiority between the two great comic 
characters was decided . 

(For Answer Vide M The judgement of Paris 
Summary in previous section.) 

6. The Events on Christmas Eve at the Old 
Homestead . 

Or 


Redemption of the Mortgage of John Enderby . 

Or 

The Circumstances that led to the Family 
Reunion • 

(( Caroline’s Christmas ” on the Old Homestead 
was marred by an unpleasant circumstance. John 
Enderby the farmer had mortgaged the property to 
Pinchem & Co., Farm Investment Corporation, for 
twenty four dollars and thirty cents* The mortgage 
fell due on the night of Christmas Eve, exactly at 
midnight. The District Attorney would come to 
attach the farm at that hour and John Enderby 
would be a lost man* 

In the Homestead John and his wife Anna were 
seated in a very dejected mood. Reading books was 
not possible under the heavy mental strain* John 
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was maddening himself by drinking too much of 
buttermilk and Anna was trying in vain to prevent 
Mm from doing so, Anna wished that her son 
Henry were there, for he would surely find some 
solution for their distress. Henry was a prisoner at 
Sing Sing for the past three years and he had 
written home saying that he would try his best and 
be at home for Christmas by escaping from his prison 
at the time of the festivities of the season. The other 
son William left them ten years back to make his 
fortune in New York city. He had sworn that when 
he had made a million dollars he would return to 
his parents. 

While Anna was brooding over the past and 
John Enderby was fearing the future, a woman with 
a baby knocked at the door. Anna admitted her and 
took the baby from her. The woman gave her 
name as Caroline but she had no wedding-ring. She 
was the wife of Henry, the prisoner at Sing Sing but 
she did not reveal herself. Taking her to be a 
stranger, Anna gave her shelter for the night though 
John Enderby protested against having a child 
of that sort with them. Caroline had thrown her 
wedding-ring away in bitterness and she had tried 
several means of getting rid of the child also. She 
left it in the park, in the Grand Central Waiting 
Room, in the ticket office of the Sub- way, but in all 
these cases the baby was safely brought by somebody 
and given to her. She had no heart to kill it by 
throwing it in the river. So she took it as a bundle 
and hoped that somewhere she might find 
hospitality. Anna kindly lodged her in the best 
room of the house. 

The lawyer came next. He refused to give 
more time and threatened to come at midnight to 
complete operations on behalf of the New York 
Firm. John felt very much depressed and went out 
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'•-to see to his cattle and hogs before retiring to rest 
for the night. He remembered how he had struggled 
hard for forty years and built up his present 
position. He looked out over the cedar swamp and 
sighed. 

Meanwhile his son William had made a fortune 
of a million dollars in New York city and was 
returning home in a sleigh. He wore a seal skin 
coat and silk hat. He stopped the sleigh near the 
cedar swamp and took out the money from his belt 
and counted the gold coins. Then he put them back 
in his belt and started homewards again. This was 
watched by a man in the bushes. The man had a 
club in his hand and he moved stealthily dogging 
the footsteps of William. This was none other 
than Henry himself who had cleverly escaped from 
the prison Sing Sing but he did not recognize the 
rich man in the sleigh as his own brother. 

In the meanwhile John Enderby completed his 
rounds of the outbuildings and returned to Ms home 
inwardly thanking God that so long he had resisted 
the temptation to sell away the stock. The sleigh 
was waiting at the door. Anna told John that she 
had given accommodation to a rich man from the 
city. Henry knew that the man in the sleigh had 
a lot of money and he suggested to his father that 
they should Club 51 the man 3 rob him of his money 
and pay for the mortgage debt. The mother 
approved of his suggestion and the father was 
prepared to accompany his son on the business. They 
went upstairs, Anna taking the lamp, the father 
.taking the club. 

Just at the moment when Henry raised the 
club to strike William, the clock struck Twelve, 
o^clock. Christmas cheer — its message of goodwill 
and peace was ushered in. The club fell from 
Henryks hand. William woke up and he recognized 
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his long lost brother. William was shocked to hear 
that the farm was mortgaged and still more because 
he was himself responsible for all their suffering in 
the shape of Pinchem Co., which he had started. 

Repentance came at last and reunion of the 
family took place. Mother Anna told William that 
he need not return the money but that he might 
keep it as a sacred trust and re-stock the farm with 
it. At this moment Caroline the wife of Henry 
entered the room having heard their voices. She 
recognized her husband and they embraced each 
other. The happy reunion of all the members 
of the family had taken place in a most unexpected 
manner by a fortuitous concatenation of events. 

The story developes by a series of improbable 
coincidences— the brothers Henry and William 
returning to the Homestead and Caroline, the wife 
of Henry, also with her child reaching the old 
Homestead at the same time. The brothers not 
recognizing each other, the mother not knowing 
her own son, all these are improbable. The duration 
of the short story is the Eve of Christmas and there 
is a moral at the end — u Let us stick to the narrow 
path 

7* The Pilar — Jose Leon affair « 

Or 

How the Duchess saved the family honour by 
preventing the marriage of Jose the coachman with 
her daughter . 

Or 

How the Countess came to the Rescue of the 
Duchess • 


Or 

The Story of the Marquesa de San Esteban % 

The Countess de Marbella was on© of the most 
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charming ladies in Seville . She maintained the 
best carriage and pair and used to drive daily on 
the Delicias or gardens in the town. She was of 
French descent but had married a Spaniard and 
adopted the Spanish customs and dress* Her rival 
and enemy was the Duchess de Dos Palos, superior 
to the Countess by birth and social consequence 
but inferior to her in grace, wit and character. 
The Duchess had an only daughter, the Dona Pilar, 
the most beautiful girl in Seville. The Dona was 
very slim, tall, had magnificent eyes and peach like 
skin, red mouth and white teeth. Her movements 
were seductive and inflamed passion in the beholder. 
A good many men, rich and noble, had asked for 
her hand in marriage but the Dona had refused them 
in spite of her mother 9 s remonstrances. The 
Duchess was exasperated and asked her what she 
was waiting for. But Pilar rejected every suitor 
for some reason or other. 

Then the truth came out. During their daily 
drive in the Delicias, the daughter used to accompany 
the Duchess in her old-fashioned carriage. The 
Countess used to drive in her Victoria with the best 
dressed coachman driving it at a furious speed. 
The Duchess and the Countess were such rivals and 
■enemies that they pretended not to see each other. 
But Pilar could not keep her eyes from the smart 
•carriage. Not wishing to catch the ironical glance 
of the countess, naturally she looked at the coach- 
man. He was the handsomest man in Seville and 
his beautiful uniform befitted him well. The more 
Dona Pilar looked at him the more she liked him 
and somehow or other they met. Pilar found that 
Jose Leon, the coachman, was of an ancient family 
and of high birth, though he was now driving the 
coach. They fell madly in love with each other. 

An young man by name the Marques de San 
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Esteban, was eager to marry Pilar and when he 
insisted on the reply, the mother of Pilar found 
that he was an extremely eligible husband for the 
girl* So the Duchess peremptorily asked her 
either to marry the young Marques or to enter a 
convent. Pilar told her then and then only, that 
she wanted to marry the coachman of the Countess, 
Jose Leon. The Duchess was shocked and perplexed. 
She did her best to argue with the girl about the 
prestige of the family in vain. Pilar repeated that 
she loved Jose and he loved her. She was deter- 
mined to marry him. The Duchess called a family 
council and put the matter before them. It was 
decided to take Pilar to the country and keep her 
there till she recovered from mad love. But Pilar 
got wind of the plan and slipped out of the window 
of her room one night when everyone was sleeping 
and went to live with Josefs parents. The fat was 
in the fire and the news spread everywhere. 

The Duchess was in despair. She went to the 
Archbishop who sent for Pilar and tried to persuade 
her in vain. The mother herself made a final 
appeal but it was of no avail. The astute Archbishop 
told the Duchess that the only course for her was 
to throw herself on the mercy of the Countess, even 
though she was her hated rival in the social life of 
Seville. The Duchess was mad with rage and 
vexation. But to save the family honour she was 
forced to throw herself on the mercy of the woman 
and beg her to save her daughter from the match. 

The Countess pretended not to knov£ anything 
about the Jose-Pilar affair and listened patiently 
but triumphantly to the woes of the Duchess. She 
relished the situation very well. She was however 
a good-natured woman at heart and had a sens© of 
honour. She expressed regret that one of her 
servants should be the occasion of the distress of 
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tiie Duchess. But she did not exactly know what 
she could do. The Duchess felt like slapping her 
on the face but she controlled her anger and humbly 
begged her again. She said that the Countess was 
known to be the cleverest woman in the whole city 
and if there was a way out, her quick wit would 
find it. The Countess knew that her rival was 
plainly flattering her in an insincere manner : but 
she liked the flattery. The Duchess further added 
that her son was a nobleman and hence could not 
fight a duel with a vulgar coachman. In the old 
days she could have hired assassins to murder the 
coachman but the laws prevented her now from 
adopting this course. The Countess said that she 
would not like to lose the valuable services of a 
coachman under any circumstances. But if he 
married Pilar, said the Duchess, he could not be 
her coachman. The Countess then asked the Duchess 
if she intended giving Pilar an income for them to 
live on. Vehemently the Duchess asserted that 
Pilar would not get a peseta if she married the 
coachman. The Countess said that in such a case 
he would prefer to be her coachman to marrying 
Pilar. The Duchess went alternately pale and red. 
She begged forgiveness of the Countess and implored 
her not to expose her to such a humiliation. 

The Countess promised to do her best. After 
making unpleasant remarks about the Spaniards and 
ridiculing them for their unromantic nature she 
dismissed the Duchess abruptly. She sent for Jose 
Leon, the coachman ten minutes before starting for 
the evening drive in the promenade. When he came 
in she admired his handsome, independent bearing. 
If he had not been her coachman, well, she dropped 
the idea. She asked him if he was going to marry 
Dona Pilar and he replied that he would, if the 
Countess had no objections. She reminded him 
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aat Dona Pilar would Have no 
her. But he said thaTXe j£Z£ £?l? imn5 * d 
enough for him to keep a wife Then* rk° n TV 
from the blue, the Countess told Sfl! 
a rooted objection to married coac Wn ^d 
H@ should leave Her service the * that 

Pilar. Jose fidgeted for a while tT * t° f\ arried 
Countess that he was- T he * he 'told the 
not the job for her P P ed to 8 lve U P Pilar but 

continued to be the coachman of tb! He 

Pilar became the Marquesa de San &tebL CoUnW 

PeliL. TfU! Ad '’‘ ntUr <’ °f Michael Tape' with *, 

HowMk ^l Tape Recovered the Document. 

Or 

it. hy Tap ° Si ° u (Ae *«“» W 

Michael Tape was an official of rv i 
service under Sir Charles TV™™, • V ^hplomatic 
about forty years f Trumpington. He was 

weU.LSSd iff; “Si “ “ *«*». £ 

Tape » by his jocose friends r£J amec ? ‘‘The Red 
the study of birds and beasts of all* l?*,? 1 ^ Vas 
Sunday he used to visit tb« r , a11 kmds - Every 
m his meditation, he would ?° lc ^ lcai Cardens and, 
on romantic expeditions and k • a ^ 1 ? e himself going 

^ •** „»* £££5 sitxisr anLi3f 

wd a!tt m iriifid VVfoi* 1 by ohief *»i 

holiday for the JornSJ V Wa ? and tak ® * 
peculiar sort of man. He hL*d juries was a 
would not go against it. The Zen^k* col * sci f nce and 

was about to visit him and mTkf n Amba ^ ad °r 

™ and might question him 
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about the murders at the capital of Zenobia. Th® 
British Ambassador at Tresfeoxx had sent a letter to 
him which lay unopened before him. Apparently 
it contained a report of the murders. Sir Charles 
felt that, under these circumstances he could not 
tell the Zenobian Ambassador that he knew nothing 
of th© murders nor, even, that he had received no 
report of them. Therefore he told Michael Tap© to 
take the cover supposed to contain the precious 
document and return by two P. M. 

Accordingly Michael Tape took the envelope 
and strolled into the Park to visit his old friends the 
pelicans. There were half a dozen of these 
admirably grotesque birds which had left the 
water and sunning themselves near the railings 
against which Tape leaned idly gazing at them. 
One of the pelicans carried a small fish from the 
water and tossed it up in the air and then caught it 
and dropped it, thus toying with its food before 
finally eating it. Tape thought that it would be a 
fun to hold the fish for the pelican to catch. He 
leaned over the railings and tried to draw th© 
fish near him with a stick. The pelicans were 
attracted and came crowding near him. When the 
sport was at its height, the precious envelope fell 
down from his pocket and to his horror, one of the 
birds seized it and tossed it up in the air and caught 
it as if it were a fish. Tape tried to coax and 
persuade the bird to give it up but the pelican 
suddenly swallowed it. 

Tape felt that this disaster would destroy his 
career. The problem was difficult. He jumped over 
the railings and pursued the bird which contained 
the report lest he should lose sight of it. The pelican * 
did not surrender to him without a struggle, but 
eventually Tape got the better of it and succeeded in 
jumping back across the railings without losing it. 
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Fortunately* for him the park was deserted but he 
saw at a distance a policeman coming towards him® 
Luckily again a disengaged taxi came slowly driving 
in his direction and Tape ran towards it® He was 
made of stern stuff and yet was gasping for breath 
when be tottered towards the taxi® He pushed the 
bird into it and cut short the driver’s protests with 
the magic words, s * Three times your fare 3 \ But 
the pelican refused to let Tape enter the taxi and 
assaulted his leg every time he put his foot inside® 
Finding that the policeman was nearing him Michael 
Tape, desperately entered the taxi and asked the 
driver to go anywhere he liked, thus evading the 
policeman. 

During the unforgettable drive with the bird in 
the taxi Michael suffered much. But at last it 
became a little quiet and gave him time for thought* 
Tape began to tackle the next problem, how to 
extract the precious report from it. To kill it or to 
operate upon it, a surgeon was required. So Tape 
thought of a doctor-friend of his— George Redman 
at 65, Harley street. The taxi was driven to the 
residence of the famous doctor and Tape explained 
to him the piquant situation in which he stood. The 
surgeon listened to him patiently and then asked 
him what he could do in the matter. Michael Tape 
requested him to cut the bird open and recover the 
document for him, but Redman absolutely refused 
to operate upon a pelican. Tape pleaded that when 
he cut open human beings he could easily manage 
a mere bird. Tape implored Redman to see his way 
to recover the lost letter somehow because not only 
was the honour of his country involved in it but also 
the fate of Tape himself. At last the doctor applied 
an emetic and got out the letter but not before the 
pelican had caused heavy damage in the surgeon*® 
consulting room. Tape thanked him heartily. 
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But Redman asked Tape to take away the bird 
at once and insisted that it should not be left there* 
It was Tape who had stolen the pelican and he 
should himself take it away. A satanic temptation 
struck his mind and Tape felt afterwards for having 
yielded to it. He decided to take the pelican and 
present it to the Zoo. When he went to the gardens* 
the Secretary was not there and the clerk asked 
him to wait for a minute and phoned to the police. 
The theft of the bird had already appeared in the 
evening papers but Tape had forgotten it. In a short 
while he was in the hands of the police and taken 
to the station. 

Luckily he managed to phone to Sir Charles* 
his chief who came sometime later and bailed him 
out. After reprimanding him for his carelessness 
in losing the letter first and praising him for having 
shown so much pluck in regaining it* Sir Charles 
calmly told him that the envelope did not contain 
the valuable report which had not yet arrived* 
Tape was shocked beyond description to find that 
all the trouble he had undergone had been in vain. 

9. Biter bit Or How Dick Mahony got back the 
car of Dermod from Johnny Coyne . 

(For answer Vide On behalf of the State ” 
summlry in the previous Section.) 

10. Soapy’s attempts to get into prison . , 

(For answer Vide tf The cop and the Anthem f * 

summary in the previous Section.) 

11. Adventure of Bertie in America . 

Or 

The circumstances that led to Bertie’s visit to 
America and its result . 

Or 

How Bertie Attempted to extricate Qusste and 
* its result * 
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The story, t( Extricating young Gussie ” is 
narrated by Bertie himself. One morning, Aunt 
Agatha, the formidable relative of young • Gussie 
who dominated over everybody else in the family, 
paid a visit to young Bertie, The latter was still in 
bed at eleven o’clock in the morning* But Aunt 
Agatha adamantly waited for him to get up and 
even before Bertie had taken tea, she asked him to 
get ready to go to America* 

Bertie’s cousin, Gussie Mannering-Phipps was 
in New York* He had gone there with the idea of 
making a fortune but actually he was making an ass 
of himself by falling head over ears in love with a 
girl who was a music hall artist* Aunt Agatha, on 
behalf of Gussie’ s relative, wanted Bertie to go to 
America to extricate young Gussie from the dis- 
honourable match. It was no doubt a fact that 
Gussie’s mother, Aunt Julia, had been an artist in 
the Vaudeville stage twenty five years ago, but that 
was being whitewashed and forgotten as a bit of 
past history. Aunt Agatha exercised an influence 
over Bertie like the Ancient Mariner of the poem 
and Bertie had no choice but to go. He called his 
man Jeeves and told him that they were going to 
America on Saturday. And so they started. 

On his arrival at New York, Bertie had to find 
Gussie. Leaving his luggage at the port in the care 
of his man Jeeves, Bertie went over to the hotel 
where Gussie was supposed to be staying* But the 
clerks told him that Augustus Mannerxng-Phipps 
was not there. This was a shock to Bertie and he 
was hard hit indeed. In a strange city and no signs 
of Gussie, Bertie wondered what he could do next* 
Hp consulted the waiter who supplied him with a 
u Lightning Whizzer.” Bertie took two rounds of 
the drink and felt invigorated. 

Rambling about the streets of the great city he " 
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was surprised to see persons going on business or 
something so early in the morning with frightful 
energy. Suddenly he caught sight of Gussie himself 
going along the street and entering a doorway. 
Bertie ran calling after him but Gussie did not hear 
him. So he walked to the doorway and caught his 
young cousin when he was entering an office on the 
first floor. 

The place was strange. It was the office of 
Abe Riesbitter Vaudeville Agent. Gussie*s astonish* 
ment on seeing his cousin in America was great 
indeed. Gussie told Bertie that he had fallen in 
love with the most wonderful girl in the world and 
promised to explain everything later on. Bertie 
could not tell him that he had come to extricate him 
from her ; the situation was so pitiable that he was 
simply forced to congratulate Gussie for which the 
latter thanked him feebly. Abe Riesbitter was the 
booking Agent for Artists of the Vaudeville Stage; 
the season having begun, there was a tremendous 
rush in the waititig room. But Gussie managed 
to reach him and so Bertie found himself in the 
presence of Abe Riesbitter in a short while. Abe 
told Gussie that the girl Ray Denison had spoken 
very highly of him and so he was going to book 
Gussie for thirty five dollars per week if he cared 
to accept the offer of 4S small time.” Gussie agreed 
and while returning with Bertie he evinced so 
much joy that it needed some explanation. Bertie 
who had come to extricate young Gussie did not 
know what Aunt Agatha would say or do when 
she came to know that Gussie was himself booked 
as a Vaudeville artist. He was too weak to extricate 
Gussie and so he cabled to Aunt Julia, Gussie 
mother, to come over to America urgently. 

The next few days were spent by Bertie in 
* witnessing the career of Gussie as a Vaudeville 
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Jfco He sat patiently during the rehearsal of the 
Xgs by Gussie in an uptown music hall, to the 
/^companiment of the piano, played by a 48 Chappie” 
who interrupted Gussie’s song frequently, “ Pm 
off to Tennessee ” was the first song and the second 
was one of the u moon songs ”♦ He could not desert 
Ms young cousin at this time and so he remained 
with Gussie through his performance. 

It was now that Bertie saw Ray Denison, the 
girl to whom his cousin was engaged to be married. 
She was very charming and a perfect Vaudeville 
artist. At the moment when Bertie was collapsing 
due to stage fright, Ray came to his rescue and sang 
the refrain so beautifully that it ended as a popular 
success, Bertie saw how beautiful, resourceful and 
devoted she was. Bertie had been hoping that 
Gussie would fail in the first attempt on the stage 
and thus put an end to his Vaudeville career. H© 
also expected that Ray’s father who had imposed a 
condition that his son-in-law should be an artist, 
would now refuse to give her in, marriage to Gussie. 
On the contrary Gussie had proved a success in the 
** small time and he was likely to go on. 

It was no wonder that Bertie felt so glad when 
Aunt Julia came. She had been an excellent 
Vaudeville artist herself but none could say that of 
her now. She looked like an aristocrat but twenty 
five years ago she had played in s * Fun in a Tea 
shop” and £( Rumpty tideley-umpty-ay Bertie 
took her first to show the girl whom her son Gussie 
loved. That was Exhibit A, at the auditorium. 
Bertie watched Aunt Julia as she watched the girl 
Ray Denison and he was taken by surprise at the 
compliment she paid to the girl after the perfor- 
mance. Then Bertie took Aunt Julia to the 
41 human film ” where Gussie was enacting Ms 
part. That was Exhibit B. Aunt Julia seemed* 
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much impressed by Gussie’s performance and he 
let her have first hand information through pictures 
instead of wordy descriptions. Thirdly Bertie took 
Aunt Julia to the residence of old Joe Danby, Ray’s 
father who was obstinate as a mule and who insisted 
that the man who married his daughter should be 
himself in the profession. That was Exhibit C* 

Bertie had to wait for old Danby in the sitting 
room. He greeted Danby but aunt Julia cried out 
4 4 Joe” and he shouted “Julie.” The rest of the 
interview was observed by Bertie merely as an 
intrusive spectator. Julie and Joe had been lovers 
twenty five years ago and now had been reunited. 
Julie begged Joe to place no impediment in the way 
of the marriage of her son with his daughter, 
pointing out that they were both artists. Bertie had 
come to America all the way to extricate Gussie. 
Finding that things were moving too fast and that 
he could not do it by himself he had cabled for help 
and got Aunt Julia. Now Aunt Julia proposed to 
marry Joe Danby and to restart her Vaudeville 
career. No wonder that Bertie had failed to extri- 
cate young Gussie. When Aunt Agatha cabled to 
Mm asking if she should go to America, Bertie 
replied 44 No, stay where you are, profession over- 
crowded ”. 

12. The Gussie Manner in g — Ray Denison Love 
Episode . 

Or 

Gussie’s Vaudeville Career in America * 

Gussie Mannering was the scion of a noble 
family 44 an old-established clan when William 
the Conqueror was a small boy, going round with 
bare legs and catapult.” He was not clever but ha 
was good looking and went to America to make his 
* fortune. His mother Julie was now an aristocrat* 

0 
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twenty five years ago she had been a popular 
^ddeville artist. His father Cuthbert had been a 
^^rrible drunkard, gambler f and spendthrift. He left 
very little money for the family at the time of his 
death. Gussie went to America with some letters 
of indroduction and wrote home saying that he had 
fallen in love with the most charming girl. But 
subsequently he mentioned that she was on the 
Vaudeville stage. This acted like a thunderbolt on 
his family and Aunt Agatha approached Bertie and 
made him undertake the trip to America to disen- 
tangle young Gussie and to bring him back safely to 
England. 


Ray Denison was the girl whom Gussie loved* 
She was the daughter of Joe Danby who had been in 
the profession twenty five years before. Ray was 
one of the most beautiful girls in America, She 
was rather small with great big eyes and a ripping 
smile. She was a perfect artist too. Joe Danby 
had insisted that any one who wished to marry his 
daughter should also be in the profession. Ray* 
therefore, made Abe Riesbitter, the Vaudeville 
Agent come round to hear the song of Gussie (now 
under the name of George Wilson in America). Ray 
Danby had such influence with Abe that he booked 
Gussie “ in the small time at thirty five dollars per 
week.’* Ray had done everything for her lover. 
She coached him up for weeks. She had an engange- 
ment at the Auditorium, but even at the risk of 
being late to her own performance, Ray came to the 
theatre where Gussie was giving his first perfor- 
mance. She sat through it and when he came to 
the end of the second song — the moon song with 
which she lifted them out of their seats at Mosen- 
stein*s — she joined the chorus and turned the tide of 
popular applause in his favour. 

Gussie worked hard to become an artist for the 
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sake of his prospective bride. He was surprised 
when Bertie came to him. Ashamed of his long 
name Gussie had contracted it to Wilson. He 
waited for Abe Ricsbitter and succeeded in getting 
a chance from him. No wonder that Bertxe 
remarked, li Gussie had Vaudeville blood in him, 
and it looked as if he were reverting to type, or 
whatever they call it* Perhaps the thing was 
going to be a regular family tradition and each 
head of the family was going to marry a Vaude- 
ville artist. * 3 On hearing the news from his own 
lips, Bertie could not help congratulating him 
though rather prematurely. 

After the interview with Abe Riesbiiter, Gussie 
opened his Vaudeville career at a strange place 
uptown. Bertie hoped that his first appearance 
would be such a failure that he would never dare 
again and that would automatically squash the 
marriage. So he let things go on. Patiently Gussie 
rehearsed the songs in the music room at the 
offices of the publishers whose songs h© proposed to 
use. There was a li Chappie” who interuppted 
him in spite of Gussie’s protests. The first was 
<4 Pm off to Tennessee.** The other was the i€ Moon 
song **, with sacred associations to Gussie because 
of Ray*s singing it so well. 

( 

Gussie was prepared to forego even his lunch 
and began the performance at one o*c!ock in the 
afternoon. He sang the Tennessee song but he got 
stage fright so badly that his voice completely 
disappeared. Bertie felt sorry for the fellow but he 
was glad that Gussie*s failure would be his success 
in extricating young Gussie from the Vavdeville 
profession altogether. At the end of his song there 
were iC roars of silence **. The second song was 
really very pathetic and Gussie sang it in a miser- 
able crushed manner. Had it not been for the 
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timely helping hand of Ray Denison it would have 
been a total failure* Cussie bucked tip and went 
off the stage as a popular hero* 

He did not know that Bertie had cabled for Ms 
mother. During the next week he took Bertie to 
the girl and introduced him to her and also to her 
father. When Aunt Julia arrived from England 
Bertie thought that no explanation would enable her 
to understand the situation correctly but that a trip 
to the various persons in the Love Episode would be 
self-explanatory. Accordingly Bertie took her 
first to Exhibit A, namely, Ray Denison, singing 
at the Auditorium. Secondly he took her to 
Exhibit B } Gussie, enacting his part at the uptown 
theatre. Thirdly he took her to Exhibit C, the 
residence of Joe Danby, so that she might have a 
talk with the father of the Girl. 

And here the love Episode of Ray-Gussi© took 
a dramatic and unexpected turn. Instead of 
preventing their marriage, Gussie ? s mother pleaded 
with Joe Danby, her former lover, in the day of her 
Vaudeville career and begged him to let the lovers 
marry. She was so happy and proud of Gussie for 
having become an artist. She herself agreed to the 
proposal of Joe Danby and instead of one weddings 
there were two. The love episode of Joe- Julia is 
an off-shoot of the love affair of Ray- Gussie. Thus 
there is a happy reunion of the lovers, both young 
and old. ** Jack shall have Gill * $ and every lad has 
his lass. Though the course of true love never runs 
smooth, the story ends happily with the marriage 
of the pairs of lovers. 



CHARACTER SKETCHES 
IMPORTANT ROLES AND GENERAL ESSAYS 
1. Tom Smart The Commercial Traveller 

Charles Dickens is undoubtedly a past master in 
the art of creating comic characters but he can also 
tell a serious Tale. The portrait of Tom Smart* 
the hero of the Bagman 9 s Story is a caricature and 
at the same time a satire. Dickens gives him an 
appropriate denomination- — Tom Smart* for he is 
smart indeed. We get to know the character of Tom 
intimately by a few delicate touches here and there* 
though he appears only as a travelling agent of 
Messrs. Bilson and Slum, Cateaton Street* City. He 
has a powerful personality, dashing courage, deep 
thought, quick decision and prompt action. He is a 
gallant man and chivalrous too. His romantic nature 
is combined with praetical-mindedness. His dogged 
perseverance is tempered by a poetical temperament. 

It is very characteristic of him that he is kind 
and sympathetic towards his mare. He drives a 
neck-or-nothing sort of gig. 3 ’ His mare is <c vixenish* 
ill-tempered, fast-going 33 . Any other person but 
Tom Smart would have found it difficult to., drive the 
carriage on Marlborough Downs under such a 
combination of hardships the fierce wind, the- 
sleeting hail and the muddy road. H© swore 
mpleasantly though, but patted his mare and 
encouraged her to go on. 

His keen observation enables him to find out, on 
Ms arrival at the old-fashioned inn, that it is a 
comfortable haven after the storm which he and his 
mare had encountered. He loves a warm and 
welcome fire and cosy surroundings. He has the ©ye 
of an experienced traveller to note ail the pros and 
•cons of the place he visited® In less than five minutes 
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he sits before the fire, enjoying the substantial 
dinner set in front of him. He observed the smartly « 
dressed girl, the rows of bottles of liquor and 
pickles and above all the buxom widow seated 
before the nice little table* 

Tom Smart is not of an envious or irritable 
dispositon. But he does not like the very tall man 
Jinkins who is courting the widow. Instinctively 
he shrinks from the villain and wants to save the 
widow from his clutches. He is sufficiently worldly- 
wise to know the seamy and hollow side of human 
nature. It is to the credit of Tom that his opinion 
of the tall man is corroborated and confirmed by 
later events. 

Perhaps the only defect in his character is an 
inordinate fondness for hot punch in the preparation 
of which the widow is an adept. He should be 
certainly pardoned for having taken too much of 
what was so well prepared. Perhaps under its 
Intoxicating effect he saw the chair growing into a 
queer, ugly, old man. But the most redeeming 
quality of Tom*s character is his attachment to the 
public line. He has longed to have a bar of his own, 
preside over convivial dinners and set an example to 
his customers in the drinking department. 

We may pass over the trifling incident of Tom’s 
kissing the smartly- dressed girl when the wind blew 
the candle out on their way to his bed room. Tom 
always has his wits about him even though he is 
intoxicated by an extra dose of punch. Somehow 
the queer chair fascinates Tom and his courage is 
seen when he decided to face one real chair to 
several imaginary ones which danced before his 
mind’s eye. 

He is naturally a headlong careless sort of 
individual. Though he felt a little afraid at first, 
he plucked up sufficient boldness to question the 
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chair as to why* he was winking in that manner* 
He was agreeably surprised to hear the favourable 
opinion of the chair towards him and he assumed a 
more respectful and humbler tone afterwards* He 
was disgusted with the mannef in which the chair 
talked about the ladies who had sat on his lap and 
when the old man was seized with a fit of creaking 
he felt that the fellow deserved it but prudently did 
not say anything. 

It was because the chair took a fancy for Tom 
that he came to know the secret about the tall man* 
Tom evinced great sympathy for the colleagues of 
the old chair and the latter reciprocated his good 
will and enabled him to get the hand of the widow 
in marriage and the ownership of the inn into the 
bargain. 

In his attitude to the widow ? Tom Smart shows 
great insight into human nature. He did not break 
the news of the tall man’s marriage suddenly to her 
but gently he got into conversation with her and 
spoke flatteringly of her. Then gradually he made 
her read the letter written by the tall man’s wife 
asking him to return to her and her six starving 
children. Again with the same consideration for 
others’ feelings he embraced the widow by the 
waist when she was rocking to and fro in the 
ecstasy of grief. She smiled at him through her 
tears and he returned the smile. 

Thus Tom Smart wins the widow’s hand by 
sheer force of his personality^ wit and character* 
The tall man, Jinkins — an adventurer is driven out 
forthwith by Tom and the latter becomes the pro- 
prietor of the inn. 

2. Sir Jehoshaphat Dain (Sir Jee) 

Thomas Hardy has made the Wessex country 
the scene of his novels ; so also Arnold Bennet has 
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made the Five Towns, the centres of the pottery 
industry, the scene of his novels. In Sir Jehoshaphat 
Dain, he has presented to us a singular human being 
whose idiosyncrasies are the butt of ridicule* 
The character of Sir Jee has been depicted with 
skill and sincerity and with an eye * * to the probable 
rather than the marvellous ” in human nature* 
Sir Jehoshaphat is the very avatar of meaness, 
dishonesty and perfidy. He has amassed a fortune 
by hook or by crook. He has made money by 
€i cheap earthenware catering chiefly for the 
American and Colonial buyer ** and by dishonest 
underselling and cutting of prices. The Dain. 
Brothers are hated by every other manufacturer in 
the Five Towns. The employees also hated them® 
But such hatred has not marred the progress of 
Sir Jee ? s career* 

The chief characteristic of Sir Jee is Ms vulgar 
snobbishness. Even his philanthropy is calculated 
humbug. But his philanthropy and snobbishness 
carried Mm to the top. The first man to get a 
knighthood in the Five Towns, he is the pride of the 
country, though the means by which he became rich 
were questionable. His benefactions and endow- 
ments are scattered thorughout the northern half of 
the District* 

Another dominant feature of his character is his 
love of flattery. He was quite unscrupulous and 
always believed that the end justifies the means. 
The notorious Sneyd incident is an illustration in 
point. He first gets his title through the Countess of 
Chell — the owner of the Sneyd Hall. Then he 
quarrels with her on equal-footing. Thus he ia 
capable of tickling the Five Towns as they like to be 
tickled. As a final word, he buys a large tract of 
land in Sneyd village and builds a mansion just 
opposite to Sneyd Hall and calls it Sneyd Castle. 
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It was at the time of the house-warming 
ceremony of Sneyd Castle that the parasites of 
Sir Jee started a movement for giving a popular 
gift to express their profound esteem for him in 
his official robes. The portrait, a testimony of Sir 
Je@*s vanity turns out to be a bugbear for him. In 
fact it is a curse in disguise. Painted by the 
greatest master, Cressage, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, presented by a Committee of Hosts 
and accepted by the millionaire with profound 
thanks, the portrait hung in the dining hall of the 
Sneyd Castle, as a positive eyesore to lady Dain 
and to Sir Jee. 

The central theme of the short story hangs 
round the portrait which is really the pivot of the 
whole action. Sir Je© cannot bear the sight of it and 
devises an ingenious and unscrupulous method of 
getting rid of it. His deceptive brain has been 
active. He has at times a servile manner, but very 
often he is haughty. He shocked the police Super inr 
tendent by acquitting a criminal who was at the 
bottom of the series of burglaries committed by 
a gang in the District. 

With a roguery which rivalled that of the thief 
himself Sir Jee talked to the fellow by name William 
Smith and planned the burglary in his own house. 
Sir Jee pretended to be a philanthropist. He used to 
talk to the discharged prisoners and try to convert 
them to a better way of life — to lead a new life, to 
turn over a new leaf and so on. Sometimes he would 
offer a helping hand by providing a situation for 
them so that they might not revert to their 
dishonesty. 

His calculated villainy recoils on himself. He 
is not ashamed to tell the burglar that he wants 
to have the portrait of himself stolen from his own 
house. He is a hypocrite and says that he cannot 
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steal it himself because it would be deceitful. He 
wants also that the burglary should be genuine so 
that he can tell people that it is really stolen. His 
secret and ineradicable meanness is aroused when 
the burglar asked him what he would give for the 
job. He pretends that the portrait is worth a 
thousand in England and two thousand in America* 
Finally he agrees to the innocent burglary. 

His foresight is equal to his invention. He 
foregoes his usual Christmas at home and decides to 
vacate the house of all its inmates for the sake of the 
burglar. Characteristically he said nothing to lady 
Dain till they were starting for the station. Then he 
informed her that he was not coming with them but 
only the next morning just in time for the church* 
He ignored his poor wife’s demand for an explana- 
tion. Sir Jee was always like that — devious, 
mysterious, incalculable. The philanthropist in Mm 
would not hear of the servants staying after they 
had been promised a holiday* He was prepared to 
shift for himself, alone. 

Sir Jee thought that he had managed the affair 
well. c< Indeed he had a talent for the chicane and 
none knew it better than himself . 99 H^ foresaw that 
the servants might wake up and interfere with the 
operations of William Smith. At the same time he 
was not willing to leave the castle at the mercy of 
the burglar. 

Why did he agree to this certainly dangerous 
method of ridding himself of the portrait ? It had 
caused humiliations to him. The portrait was so 
life-like that next to arson, burglary was the only 
mode of getting rid of the portrait. It represented 
** a mean, little old man with thin lips and a 
straggling grey beard, and shifty eyes and pushful 
snob written all over him, ridiculous in his gew- 
gaws of office.** 
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# The pity is that the notorious burglar, William 
Smith, whom he engages to get rid of the portrait, is 
a greater rogue than himself. Sir Jee arranges with 
him to steal only the portrait but the villain dis- 
appears instead with the massive gold frame of the 
picture and takes away all the silver in the house- 
leaving only the canvas of the hated portrait. Thus 
Arnold Benett represents the character of Sir 
Jehoshaphat as a combination of various qualities 
meanness, treachery, dishonesty, snobbery, vanity 
and unscrupulousness . 

3. Role of Dick Mahony 

The part played by Dick Mahony- — Colonel 
Mahony of the Connought Lancers — is a very 
important one. As a member of the Inter Allied 
Mission of Control, Dick had spent two years in 
various capacities of Europe, seeing to it that 
Germans, Austrians, Hungarians and the rest of the 
old foes did not get ready for another war. He 
had been living in stuffy hotels, getting nothing for 
breakfast except a table spoonful of coffee and a jug 
of whipped cream. So when he came to Ireland to 
stay with his sister Susie he felt quite pleased 
with his surroundings® 

One morning his brother-in-law, Dermod 
Gray don came in late for breakfast. He brought a 
dirty scrap of paper between his fingers and 
thumb, a note left by the chief of the Irish 
Republican Army, Johnny Coyne. According to the 
note which was found stuck up on his garage door, 
the fellow stated that Dermod J s car had been 
commandeered On behalf of the State. Dermod felt 
the loss of his car very much. It had been recently 
bought for eight hundred pounds and if he had 
known that this would happen, h© would have 
removed it to a safe place. 
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Dick wanted to kelp his brother-in-law to 
recover his car* He proceeded in a logical manner. 
First he studied the note written by Johnny Coyne, 
the chief of the LR.A. He discovered that li recuis 
had been written first and then scored out. Coyne, 
though chief of the staff was evidently doubtful 
about the spelling. Even Commandeered” had 
been spelt wrongly, lacking one of the *e* s. Of 
course Dick knew that many staff officers were 
ignorant of spelling, even Dick himself was not .sure 
of the €i number of *g*s in agreement. ** 

Learning that Johnny Coyne had been servant 
of Dermod six months back, Dick proceeded in a 
matter of fact manner to ascertain details regarding 
him. The letter written by him revealed his 
ignorance of Irish also. The phrase €i Rialtas 
SealadcB no Heir ream J 9 had been copied from the 
postage stamps of Ireland. First Dick suggested 
going to the police. But he was informed that the 
4 * Police ” did not exist in Ireland. Then he 
suggested that the opposite party of Johnny Coyne 
might be bribed to get the car for them. To this he 
was informed that the opposite party consisted of 
super blackguards who would keep the car for 
themselves if they got it. 

Then Dick wanted to have a talk with one of 
the servants who knew Johnny Coyne well. The 
butler Jeffares was suggested at first but as he lacked 
intelligence, Jessie McNiece was recommended. 
Jessie was the maid of Susie and she was a bright 
girl. Besides she had flirted with every man in the 
place under forty. Dick had a chat with her even 
at the risk of having a flirtation with her. Acting 
upon the suggestion of Jessie McNiece, Dick opened 
his plan of campaign against Johnny Coyne to 
recover the car of Ms brother-in-law. First h$ 
obtained a hat from the butcher boy. It vras 
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a “ greyish green 9 \ soft, felt hat with the brim 
looped up at one side. €g The loop showed that the 
wearer was a Brigadier-General in one of th© 
Irish armies. Secondly' he pulled a wisp of his hair 
sideways over his forehead. The hair was well oiled 
R^d stayed where he put it, the end of it touching 
his right eye brow.” This is what is called th© 
Sinn Fein Quiff. Only the out-and-out Whole-hoggers 
wear their hair that way. Jessie helped him to 
dress his hair in that peculiar fashion. Thirdly 
he obtained a coat from one of the gardeners. It 
was a greyish green Norfolk jacket like the hat in 
colour 4 1 a good deal frayed about the cuffs and badly 
stained in front . 9 9 Jessie again helped him to get it 
from one of the gardeners by offering to take the 
stains out of it. It was the most 44 Patriotic 99 kind 
of coat. In fact th© coat and hat may be called 
a uniform. The fellow who owned the coat was 
intending to leave with a 44 flying column 99 the next 
week and that was why he was anxious to have the 
stains removed. 

Thus arrayed in hat, coat, and hairdress, Dick 
Mahony went to the Barracks at Bally mure. Th© 
sentry at the gate jumped up and sainted Mm when 1 
he shouted 44 Attention 99 in the international phrase 
used by drill sergeants 44 Harrum Uhp.** His mother 
wit helped him at this awkward juncture. 
Apparently Johnny Coyne mistook him for Briga- 
1 dier- General and behaved very politely to him, 

; gave him a drink, offered to take him for a drive in 
Dermod s s car with two young ladies. 

With forethought Dick had prepared a note for 
Johnny Coyne. Pretending that it was an order 
from the High Command, requisitioning th© car 
on behalf of the State, Dick told Coyne that he' was 
an - ettermi which impressed Mm greatly. Ettermi f 
. actually meant a i€ dining room 99 in Hungarian 
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which he had seen written in a hotel at Budapest. 
The sheet of paper contained words and phrases 
chosen at random from the stock of foreign 
vocabulary of Dick Mahony. Char a an Irish word 
began the letter* the rest looked like gibberish ; Kis 
dohany Jovedex — the name of a Hungarian Cigarette* 
then a bit of prayer (omitting Amen) then the word 
for an opera-box* Turkish bath* a nice white wine 
and names of a few other things. 

Johnny Coyne was completely deceived. He 
read the letter a number of times and then respect- 
fully handed over the car to Dick who quickly 
drove it away and handed it over to his brother-in- 
law. But for the role of Dick Mahony who played 
the same trick upon Johnny Coyne t€ On behalf of 
the State** the car would not have been recovered 
for Dermod. 


4* Soapy 

In a short story under the title of the Cop and 
the Anthem > O’Henry portrays an interesting 
character of a typical criminal* a jail bird by name 
Soapy. The dominant feature of Soapy is his attempt 
to lead a life of ease in the prison on Blackwell’s 
Island during winter. Soapy used to sleep on the 
bench at Madison Square and when he moved 
uneasily in his seat it was the signal for the approach 
of winter. 

Soapy’s mind worked at a tremendous rate ; he 
began to devise ways and means to protect himself 
against the rigours of winter. In the i€ hlbernatorial 
ambitions ” of Soapy* the destination he wanted 
was three months on the Island and nothing more. 
Rich men go to the Mediterranean climate but 
he wanted to go to Blackwell’s Island and be free 
from <c Boreas and Biuecoats.” The rich men of New 
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York go to Palm Beach, and Riviera but Soapy* 
wanted to make Ms annual hegira to the Island.** 

He preferred being a guest of the law to 
accepting gifts of charity. 44 In Soapy’s opinion the 
Law was more benign than Philanthropy.** His 
proud spirit refused to undergo the humiliation of 
receiving the benefit of philanthropy. 

The perseverence and dogged tenacity of purpose 
with which he pursued the idea of going to the 
island are remarkable. The pleasantest way was to 
dine at some expensive hotel and declare insolvency, 
get handed over to a policeman and convicted by a 
magistrate. 

Resourcefulness and presence of mind are two 
of the chief qualities of Soapy. He went towards a 
costly restaurant. He had perfect confidence in 
himself € t from the lowest button of his vest up- 
ward.** 44 He was shaven, his coat was decent and 
Ms neat, black ready- tied four-in-hand, had been 
presented to him by a lady Missionary on Thanks- 
giving day.** He was only anxious to reach a table 
in the hotel. There will be no doubt about hie 
success. He planned carefully what he should eat* 
so that the total would not be so high s 4 as to call 
forth any supreme manifestation of revenge ** from 
hotel walas. And at the same time he would b© 
provided for the journey to the island. 

But he was turned out of the restaurant even 
before he set foot inside it. i& His route to the island 
was not to be an epicurean one **. He was not 
lacking in invention. He dashed the glass of a shop 
in sixth avenue with a cobble stone and when, the 
policeman came near him he stood still with his 
hands in his pockets and smiled at the sight. He 
answered the policeman impertinently but the cop 
refused to arrest him. 

Entering a hotel of modest pretensions Soapy 
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took a hearty meal and boldly called upon the 
waiter to send for the police and to have him 
arrested. But the fellow called his two servants 
and they dealt him very severe blows. 44 Arrest 
seemed but a rosy dream. The island seemed very 
far away *** 

But Soapy himself was fooled by a young 
woman towards whom he wanted to assume the 
role of the 44 despicable and execrated masher.** 
Disappointed in all his attempts Soapy felt that some 
dreadful spell had been cast over him and he had 
become immune from arrest. He became panicky* 
His next attempt to be arrested for unruly behaviour 
was also foiled* 

His quick brain devised another method for 
getting arrested. He stole an umbrella and when 
the owner pursued him he put on a front of brass 
and asserted that it was his own umbrella. The 
gentleman turned away because he had himself 
found it abandoned in a hotel and had picked it up 
there* Soapy muttered curses against 14 the men 
who wear helmets and carry clubs. ** 

The innate feeling of religion and love of God 
was awakened when he heard the 4 4 pealing anthem 
swell the note of praise, ** to God in the lonely 
church in a quiet corner of the city. For there the 
sweet music fell on his ears and 4 4 held him trans- 
fixed.** The anthem gripped his soul and awakened 
in him thoughts of the days when 4 4 this life 
contained such things as mothers and roses and 
ambitions and friends and immaculate thoughts and 
collars.** 

The soul transformation of Soapy was like a 
miracle. He felt horrified at the pit into which he 
had fallen, 1 4 the degraded days, unworthy desires, 
dead hopes, wrecked faculties and base motives ** 
that mad© up his existence* His soul spontaneously 
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responded to the call of the inner atmcm » He made 
up his mind to reform himself and conquer the 
evil that possessed him. He was comparatively young 
and he decided to turn over a new leaf* u H© would 
be somebody in the world* 99 

As ill-luck would have it he was arrested for 
loitering just at the moment when he made the 
sacred vow* He was sentenced to three months® 
imprisonment in the island. Thus in the character 
of Soapy, O* Henry reveals the struggles of a 
human soul sunk in the depths of degradation* 
and its attempt to reform itself. Such is the irony 
of events that at the psychological moment, Fate 
intervenes and baffles the attempt of the human soul 
to get better, 

5. Gxjssxe : Augustus Mannering-Phifps 

The hero of the story in the humorous extract 
of Extricating young Gussie 99 is Augustus 
Mannering Phipps abbreviated to u Young Gussie ”, 
The part played by him forms the pivot round 
which the action of the plot revolves. Coming as 
he does of a high class family Gussie has noble 
traditions. His ancestors had as ancient a heritage 
as William the Conquerer and for centuries they 
** had called kings by their first names and helped 
dukes with their weekly rent . 9 9 He was the son of 
Cuthbert who was notorious for his <€ Expensive 
thrift / 1 and was fond of gambling, drinking and 
squandering away his fortune. At any rate his 
mother Julia had been on the Vaudeville stage till 
she married Cuthbert after which she became a 
veritable bluestocking* Uncle Cuthbert left Aunt 
Julia very little money for a woman in her position 
and so Gussie went to America to make his fortune 
there, 

Gussie was not clever, but he was very good- 
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looking and though he had no title, his was one of 
the best families in England. Ever since he became 
a man he lost his head over Creatures 99 but 
luckily they never lost their heads over him. Gussie 
took some excellent letters of introduction with him 
but he wrote home to say that he had met the most 
beautiful and charming girl in the world. Subse- 
quently he mentioned quite casually that she was 
on the Vaudeville stage. The girl’s name was Ray 
Denison and she was u a single on the big time 
Apparently there was some fatality that every head 
of his family-branch should marry a Vaudeville 
artist because his father had married one twenty 
five years ago. 

However the news of Gussie’s love affair came 
as a bolt from the blue and upset his aunts consider- 
ably. It was no wonder that Bertie Wooster was 
despatched to America for the express purpose of 
disentangling young Gussie from the clutches of the 
Vaudeville artist. With characteristic promptness* 
Gussie had abandoned the name of Augustus 
Mannering Phipps and assumed the short name of 
George Wilson. Naturally enough Bertie was not 
able to know this till he actually met young Gussie 
at Abe Riesbitter’s office. 

Gu$sie*s love for Ray Denison was so great that 
he was prepared to sacrifice his fortune for her. H© 
entered the Vaudeville profession even though he 
knew that all his relations would set their faces 
against it, only because Ray’s father insisted that 
the young man who wanted to marry his daughter 
should take to the profession. With no inconsider- 
able diligence Gussie started training himself for it* 
At Oxford where he had studied, he could always 
sing a song pretty well. Ray coached him for 
weeks and got hold of Riesbitter, the Vaudeville 
agent, who was known to her father, and made Mm 
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promise to come and hear him and get him a 
booking if he liked him and his work. Riesbitter 
was impressed by* his song which was not bad for 
an amatuer and fixed him up at thirty five dollars 
per week in the small time of four-a-day. 

Perseverence and industry* diligence and pains- 
taking endeavour* enabled Gussie to .come up to the 
mark* At the same time fortune also favoured him* 
Going to an uptown music-hall of the proprietors of 
the song he intended to repeat* he learnt the song 
there. He was interrupted by a 44 Chappie who 
played on the piano all day long in his 44 1 am off to 
Tennessee song. But he had to put up with the 
interruption patiently. Again he had to forgo his 
lunch too because he was called upon to be ready 
for his part even at one o s clock. He got the stage 
fright so badly that it eliminated his voice. Bertie 
felt hopeful that Gussie *s Vaudeville career would 
come to an end with this maiden performance. 
There were 41 roars of silence !” and he went away 
after the first song but he came out to give his 
second one. 

There were sacred associations regarding the 
second song because it was one of the moon songs 
with which Ray Denison used to lift them out of 
their seats at Mosenstein*s. Gussie handled it in such 
a pathetic fashion that Bertie was nearly in tears by 
the time he started the refrain. Fortunately for 
Gussie* his girl started up and sang so encouragingly 
that it acted like a tonic upon him. They sang the 
end of the refrain together and he went off* the 
popular hero. Gussie was in raptures over her and 
felt so grateful to her for having saved him in the 
nick of time. Now he had got through the first show 
he felt that he was sure he could be all right. 

He did fairly well when his mother came and 
* produced a favourable impression upon her. His 
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mother argued with Ray's father on his behalf and 
brought about the marriage of the pair* Thus 
Gussie and Ray succeeded in their love affair after 
undergoing many trials. But it may be said to the 
credit of Gussie that he showed great perseve- 
rance and stuck to his love inspite of so many 
handicaps. The character of young Gussie is really 
heroic and deserves to be commended* After all, he 
seemed to have all potentialities of a Vaudeville 
artist in him and his latent talent cam© out at the 
psychological moment under the favourable condi- 
tions. 

6. Bertie Wooster 

The part played by Bertie in the affair of young 
Gussie is not an important one. It only serves to 
reveal the character and personality of the man 
himself. Even at half-past eleven in the morning 
he was in bed, when Jeeves, his man, woke him out 
of the dreamless and broke the news of Aunt 
Agatha's waiting to see him. Bertie knew the 
character of his aunt. He tried his best to put her 
off but all in vain. 

The interview between Aunt Agatha and Bertie 
Wooster again reveals his character. He tried to 
tell her a lie that he had a number of engagement® 
but she had the Ancient Mariner's intuition of 
finding out the truth and compelled him to go to 
America. Bertie revealed his knowledge of the 
psychology of the family tradition when he told 
Aunt Agatha that it must have been heredity which 
made the young scapegrace of a Gussie take to a 
Vaudeville artist like Ray Denison. However he had 
sufficient sympathy and understanding for Gussie 
and finally agreed to go to America and extricate 
him from marrying the girl. 

Reaching the New World with his memorable 
man Jeeves, Bertie found that he was all at sea hx ~ 
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the great city of New York. In his own inimitable 
fashion he began to search for young Gussie. But he 
did not know that Gussie Mannermg had changed 
his name to George Wilson. Finding that his 
young cousin was not at the hotel he was at a loss to 
know what he should do. He found a u sportsman ** 
who mixed what he called the & € Lightning Whizzer ** 
and he took two rounds of this superior intoxicant* 

Rambling about the streets of New York, Bertie 
found a strange contrast to his own inactivity 
among the people there. They seemed to be very 
busy so early in the morning and he thought that 
there must be something in the air, which made 
them so energetic. Looking about for a needle in a 
haystack, one cannot find it. But if one does not 
care for it he finds that the thing stares him in the 
face. In the same way Bertie Wooster found his 
young cousin Gussie, ran after him, and caught him 
entering Abe Riesbitter’s office. 

After learning the desire of young Gussie to 
HcLIJowHfehe career of Vaudeville artist Bertie cabled to 
Aunt Julia, mother of Gussie to come urgently over 
to America. Of course Bertie was prudent enough 
not only to hide this from Gussie but he even went 
to the extent of congratulating the poor fellow on 
his good luck in getting Ray Denison. Before the 
reinforcement of his Aunt Julia arrived Bertie had 
to undergo iheuordeal of remaining with young 
Gussie during his rehearsal and first night's 
performance. He felt that his attempt to extricate 
young Gussie from Ray Denison was foredoomed to 
failure now that Gussie himself was taking to *th© 
profession. 

However Bertie was not the fellow to desert a 
pal in distress. His only hope was that Gussie would 
prove such a dreadful failure on the first night 
** itself that he would never venture again on the- 

f 
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stage. And that the marriage would never take 
place because — it has been fixed as a condition by 
Ray’s father that his son-in law should be a 
Vaudeville artist. Hoping against hope he waited 
patiently with Gussie and encouraged him as far as 
he could during the rehearsal of the Tennesse 
Song and the Moon Song. 

Bertie had a fine sense of beauty. When at the 
first performance Ray Denison made her appear- 
ance and came to the rescue of Gussie, Bertie felt 
that she was so very pretty that it was a pity the 
lights were not on that he could not enjoy the sight 
of her. He pitied Gussie when he actually failed in 
the Tennesse Song. He was glad too because his 
work of extricating Gussie would be simplified by 
this process. But when suddenly from the audience 
Ray Denison joined Gussie in the refrain, Gussie 
became electrified and went off, the popular hero. 

Despair seized Bertie. During the next week h© 
was introduced to Ray Denison and her father old 
* Joe - Danfoy. When Aunt Julia arrived, Bertie 
adopted a curt and precise method of explaining 
things to her. His motto was (t brevity is the soul 
of wit.” He took her to a series of * * motion, pictures” 
so that she might understand the long story in as 
short a manner as possible. They first went to the 
auditorium and saw Ray Denison. Aunt Julia sat 
transfixed and in a reminiscent mood about her own 
Vaudeville career twenty five years ago. Then they 
went to a place where Gussie was earning his 
thirty five dollar^ per week. Bertie again watched 
the "effect of the scene on his aunt. Lastly he took 
her to Joe Danby, the father of the girl whom 
Gussie wanted to marry. 

It is not possible to describe the feelings of 
Bertie Wooster when he saw how Joe Danby and 
Julia behaved when they recognized each other ^as 

i 
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t the lovers who had been separated for twenty five 
T; years. He edged for the door and slipped out of the 
| room. He wailed for the taxi and reached his apart- 
ments. Young Gussie came in a rapture of joy 
saying that his marriage with Ray Denison was 
coming offand that his mother was going to marry 
Joe Danby. 

In a fit of anguish and despair Bertie read the 
cable from Aunt Agatha a number of times. He 
replied by another cable “ Stay where you are. 
Profession overcrowded . * * Thus the task of extrica- 
ting young Gussie was over. 

HUMOUR IN THE SHORT STORIES 
Or 

WHICH OF THE SHORT STORIES YOU LIKE 
MOST AND WHY 

I. Introduction : — It is difficult to define the 
s word Humour. It is often subjective rather 
w fEah~6bjective . What one regards as humour may 
not at all appear to be humorous to another. But 
Humour refers to the comic aspect of our life which 
provides food for laughter, merriment or fun. In # 
the first pla&e * there are various kinds of humour, 
caused by various reasons. It may be the humour of 
situation, humour of personality, humour of 
incident or accident, humour of acting or behaviour 
or humour of style, dialogue or conversation. If we 
make a scrutiny we find that each one of the selected 
short stories in this collection has its own peculiar 
humour. The prescribed authors are humourous in 
their own way and may be cited as examples of 
plain or hidden humourists. Some may excite 
laughter but others may at least provoke a smile. 

Point out the Humour of The Bagman’s Story : — 
'■Ch&rles Dickens in the Bagman’s Story, creates a 

/ 1506—8 
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humorous figure in Tom Smart* How his name m 
appropriate to his character may be seen by the 
incidents in the story* The Humour of Didkens lies 
in his satirical portraits of men and women, in 
caricatures of life ; for example* Tom Smart* the 
very tall man* the buxom widow* the queer chair 
and so on* Even the clay coloured gig, and the 
vixenish mare seem to be real* The descriptions of 
the storm* the inn, the chair and its interview with 
Tom are humorous* Tam’s love of hot punch 
becomes the subject of capital fun also when he 
takes glass after glass of it till at last he goes to bed* 
The conversation between Tom Smart and the 
supernatural agency of the odd chair is very 
humorous* The damask cushion of the old chair 
becomes an antique waistcoat* the round knobs 
convert themselves into a pair of feet encased in red, 
cloth slippers and the old chair looks like a very 
ugly old man with his arms akimbo* He grinned 
like a superannuated monkey. Again when the old 
rascal looked so extremely impertinent* Tom Sma* %> 
felt that he could have sat upon him without 
remorse® The way in which Tom gained not only 
the confidence but also the hand of the buxom, 
widow is described in a very delightfully 
humorous fashion* u Tom sat down close beside the 
widow and somehow or other the palm of 
Tom’s hand fell upon the back of the widow’s hand 
and remained while he spoke.” 4 ‘You deserve a 
very admirable husband* and whoever he is* he ’ll 
be a very lucky man.” 11 As Tom said this his eye 
involuntarily wandered from the widow’s face to 
the comforts around him €C Widows’ gentle- 

men* are usually not timorous, as my uncle used to 
say ’’......Again “The widow began to think it was 

high time to cry, so she took out her handkerchief. ** 

r 

The conclusion of the story is eque Uy 
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|fyf humorous* Tom Smart let fall a shower of the 
largest- sized tears in pity for the widow : *& mis- 
jfc fortunes. In the energy of his compassion, Tom had 
if' put his arm round the widow’s waist ; and the 
widow, in the passion of grief, had clasped Tom’s 
K hand. She looked up in Tom’s face and smiled 
a., through her tears. Tom looked down inhere, and 
r smiled through his. The story teller, the Bagman, 
f confesses that he could not exactly say whether 
i Tom did or did not kiss the widow at that particular 
s ; moment. (( Between ourselves, gentleman I rather 
\\ think he did.” Tom kicked the very tall man out at 
- the front door half an hour later and married the 
f widow a month after. 

Thus the humour of Dickens consists in creating 
a funny situation for Tom Smart and the widow. 
With the supernatural aid, Tom gained over bis v 
rival the very tall man in a brown coat with the 
bright basket buttons and black whiskers and 
^ mj^ied the widow with the inn to boot. We are 
"afiie to picture to ourselves the discomfiture of the 
tall man after his exposure, the triumph of Smart 
over him and the happy married life of Tom with 
the widow, running a public house of his own to 
Ms heart’s content, presiding over the assembled 
company and setting a capital example to his 
customers in the drinking department. 

1L Dr. Heidegger’s experiment : — The domi- 
nant note of Nathaniel Hawthorne is didactic and 
hence the humour of this extract is somewhat 
subdued to the moral of the story. The chief points 
of humour are the description of the character and 
personality of the four guests, the manner in which 
they behave under the intoxicating effect of the 
Water of the fountain of youth, and their final 
jresolve to go in search of the elixir. ** They were 
aU/ melancholy old creatures, who had been xm* 
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fortunate in life, and whose greatest misfortune it 
was, that they were not long ago in their graves .* 3 
There are humorous touches regarding the visitors 
of Dr. Heidegger here and there — u Mr. Medbourne 
in the prime of his age, had been' a prosperous 
merchant, but had lost his all by a frantic specula- 
tion, and was little better than a mendicant*. * 
Col. Killigrew had wasted his best years...... in the 

pursuit of sinful pleasures which had given birth to 
a brood of pains. Mr. Gascoigne was a ruined 
politician, a man of evil fame... till time had buried' 
him from the knowledge of the present generation 
and made him obscure instead of famous...... widow 

Wycherley...... was a great beauty but.... ..lived in a 

deep seclusion on account of certain scandalous 
stories.* f 

The description of the doctors study is fantas- 
tically funny ; the bust of Hippocrates with which 
the doctor used to 44 hold consultations 33 in all 
difficult cases of his practice, the closet within 
which * c doubtfully appeared a skeleton**, the 
mirror of which €l it was fabled that spirits of the 
doctor 3 ® deceased patients dwelt within its verge 
and would stare at him when he looked thitherward 

. the lady whom he was to have married half 

a century ago . 33 The most humorous description' 
is about the book of magic which created such a 
sensation when the chamber maid unwittingly 
lifted it to brush away the dust I 

u p or myself having had much trouble in grow- 
ing old, I am in no hurry to grow young again / 3 
says the old Doctor® 

Again there is a comic and at the same time* 
tragic effect produced by the elixir of youth on the 
four melancholy old hags. Nathaniel Hawthorne^ 
describes satirically how the old appeared young" 
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fMjut that the mirror reflected them as they were 
mSuaUy inspite of the water of the fountain of 
l youth. In conclusion Hawthorne points a g 
i. lesson and ends the story in a very humorous 
i; . manner by depicting the four old ^ ^ 

'Heidegger starting for the very source of the elixir 

in Florida. ^ 

* III. The Quest of the Modern Girl : — The chief 

note of humour in this remarkable short story o „ 
Indian life consists in the prank P^yed 
innocent looking Renuka upon the gi y -i 

Govind whose head had been turned by the evil 
genius Deepak. Nalini contributes greatly to the 
humour of the story at the expense of the foolish 
Id thoughtless husband of her oW classmate 
Renuka. The contented and quite life ° f G°vmd 
with Renuka is disturbed by the arrival of Deqpric. 
There is an air of comic relief when 
watches Govind without his knowledge and laughs 
in her sleeves. But the height of the humour is 
„ reached when Nalini practically drags Govmd into 
her car and without even allowing him hme jjq 
breathe she makes him; sit there by her -side and 
drives away to the park. The situation is very 
arming when at last Nalini deliberately 
ear nei the street where Renuka was and Goxrrad 
timidly protests against her rash driving an 
fear comes to a full stop. IW Govmd is m a big y 
diverting position when Renuka and Nalini mee 
Thus the author, Gertrude Murray gives a corn 
turn to the affair and concludes the story? with the 
reunion of the husband and wife. . , 

IV. The Burglary:— The dominant humour 
of this story consists in the very fabric of it. Sir 
Jehoshaphat Dain is a satirical description of abu^ 
body and his character is portrayed in a humorous 

- * vein. Though he has made money by selling cheap 
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earthenware chiefly for the American and Colonial 
buyer by dishonest underselling and cutting of 
prices, and hated as he is by everybody, he is none 
the less successful in life. He builds Sneyd Castle 
and is presented with his own portrait on the 
occasion of the house-warming ceremony. Arnold 
Bennett strikes the true comic note in his descrip** 
Hon of the portrait 9 its sinister and unscrupulous look 
but all the same true to the original I Sir Jee 
decides to get rid of it because he cannot bear the 
sight of it. 

In a very humorous vein Arnold Bennett 
describes the ways and means adopted by the unscru- 
pulous man to achieve his nefarious purpose. He 
engages a notorious burglar to “ commit theft ** of 
the portrait in Ms own castle. With elaborate 
precautions Sir Jee arranges for the absence of his 
servants and his family from Sneyd Castle on the 
occasion of the burglary on Christmas Eve. But he 
himself manages to remain in the house to watch 
and supervise the successful accomplishment of the 
theft. However William Smith is a more capital 
rogue than Sir Jee and he disappeared with the 
massive gold frame of the portrait and all the 
silver in the house, leaving behind only the 
abhorred portrait. In a very comic vein, Arnold 
Bennett holds up to ridicule the typical miserly, dis- 
honest and pseudo “-philanthropic humbug and 
exposes him in Sir Jee. 

There are also touches of humour in the 
descriptions : as for example when he describes 
€i Cressage as having honoured the Royal 
Acadamy instead of the FL A. honouring Mm. 
Again while quoting the critics of the portrait and! 
later in the conversation between the Burglar and 
Sir Jee, Arnold Bennett reveals a remarkable spirit 
of humour. 
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V. The Judgment of Paris is a short story of 
two great comic characters Robichon and Quinquart 
both wooing one lady Suzanne Brouette. The 
humour of the story comes in when Mademoiselle 
Brouette tells the rivals that she would marry the 
one who was the better actor. The comedy arises 
when the question is mooted — how to decide the 
superiority between them when both were great 
popular figures as comedians. “ Paris shall 
decide.” Robichon impersonates an Executioner in a 
tragic vein and Quinquart deceives Robichon him- 
self. The story ends in an abrupt manner and the 
air of mystery is cleared up at the end by the 
marriage of Brouette with Quinquart instead of 
Robichon. 

VI. Caroline’s Christmas: — “A rollicking 
satire on the Romantic type of novel which presents 
extravagantly improbable characters and incidents 
remote from real life.’* 

The story is not so humorous but the descrip- 
tions here and there are amusing. A farmer John 
Enderby has mortgaged his farm and the creditor is 
going to attach the property exactly at midnight on 
Christmas Eve, The farmer has two sens but they 
are in different places and in extremely varying 
circumstances. Henry is a prisoner in Sing-Sing 
prison. William has gone to New York to become 
a m illio naire. By a very strange coincidence both 
these sons return to the old Homestead at the same 
time and they do not recognize each other. Caroline, 
the wife of Henry also comes to the Homestead with 
her baby. The escaped convict Henry suggests 
that they should murder the brother and get his 
money to pay off the debt. Henry raises his club 
to strike William when he suddenly discovers his 
long lost brother. 

** ^The Members of the Enderby family are thus 
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brought together on Christmas Day by a peculiar 
concatenation of events and there is a happy 
reunion. 

VII. The Romantic Young Lady : — It is a humo- 
rous short story bringing out the peculiar circums- 
tances of two rival women, the Duchess de Dos 
Palos and Countess de Marbella. The Daughter of 
the Duchess falls in love with the Coachman of the 
Countess. Mad with rage and in a fit of despair the 
Duchess is forced to throw herself at the feet of the 
Countess. Her family honour has to he saved at any 
cost and the prevention of the match is an impera- 
tive necessity. 

The situation is highly comic when the two 
social rivals face each other. The Duchess simply 
cringes before the Countess and flatters her. The 
Countess highly enjoys the humiliation of her rival. 
However she has a kind heart at the bottom of it all 
and she promises to do her best. She saves the 
Duchess by calling her coachman, Jose Leon, and 
threatening him that if he married the daughter of 
the Duchess he would be dismissed from her service. 
The Coachman prefers her service to his love and 
gives up Dona Pilar, the daughter of the Duchess. 
Thus the humour of this story consists in the 
representation of a comic situation and a diverting 
incident of realistic life. It must be noted that in 
actual life events take place in a manner that Truth 
is stranger than fiction, 

VIII. The Man who stole the Pelican : — The 
humour of this short story lies more in the plot than 
in characterisation or description. Of course there 
are a few delicate touches of humour in the 
narrative too. Sir Charles Trumpington, chief of 
His Majesty’s Diplomatic Office, entrusts an official 
document to Michael Tape, one of his suborditf&test 
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Tape has a weakness and that is his partiality for 
the inmates of the Zoo. He loses the precious 
document by the pelican swallowing it and is at a 
loss to regain it. 

The desperate attempts of Michael Tape to 
recover the important diplomatic document from the 
pelican are described in a humorous manner. He 
struggles with the bird, boards a taxi with it, goes 
to his friend and surgeon Redman and implores Mm 
to rip open the bird. At last the document is 
recovered. In a fit of foolish hazard, he restores 
the pelican to the Zoo and he is arrested for theft 
and taken to the police station. Sir Charles rescues 
him but the comedy of the story reaches the climax 
when it is discovered that the document for which 
he had endangered himself so much is not an 
important despatch at all. 

There is a vein of humour in the description 
of Sir Charles, in the portrait of Michael Tape 
and in the struggles of poor Tape to regain the 
lost document. 

IX. On Behalf of the State is a humorous story 
of **Tit for Tat.** “It begins by looking suspiciously 
like a thriller and ends up almost as a farce.** It 
tells us how Dick Mahony got back the car of 
Dermod Graydon for him. The car had been funnily 
taken away from Dermod by a supposed order 
requisitioning it 4 4 On behalf of the State* * by Johnny 
Coyne, self-appointedf chief of the Irish Republican 
Army. 

The humour of the story lies in the narration 
the funny manner in which the car was got back by 
Pick Mahony with the help of Jessie McNiece by 
playing the same trick on Johnny Coyne. A letter is 
# forged purporting to demand the car coming from 
High Command. The letter contains foreign 
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words and phrases for a dinning Hall, a brand of 
cigarette, Opera Box, Turkish bath, etc. The 
Comedy becomes highly amusing when Dick shows 
the disguise he put on to deceive Johnny Coyne, 
the old coat, the hat and c< Sinn Fein Quiff. 

X . The Cop and the Anthem The humour of 
this short story consists in irony for which O y Henry 
is famous. The author describes in a half serious 
half-comic vein the various attempts made by the 
Jail-bird, Soapy, to get into Black welPs Island* 
The prison is to him a more comfortable place for 
winter ' resort than New York City. He hates 
charity and loves the freedom of the Jail. First he 
enters a fashionable hotel to eat well and to be 
arrested for nonpayment but he is driven out even 
before he can take a seat. Then he breaks a shop 
window but the Policeman would not take him into 
custody. He eats well in a modest hotel but he is 
beaten and thrown out instead of being arrested* 

' After several vain attempts of this kind he stands 
before a church and a silent revolution comes ov^ 
him. He decides to reform himself and to secure an 
honest means of livelihood. The irony of events 
is that at that moment Soapy is arrested by the 
Cop for loitering and is jailed for three months 
on the Island. 

Thus the humour of the story lies in the 
description^ plot and the character of Soapy. 

XL Extricating young Gussie : — ■** The name of 
P. G. Wodehouse spells loud and prolonged laughter 
throughout the English speaking world This is 
the humorous story of young Gussie who has fallen 
in love with a Vaudeville artist Ray Denison in 
America and his cousin, Bertie Wooster is deputed 
to extricate him from the match. The description 
of Aunt Agatha and her influence on Bertie are very,, 
humorous* When Bertie reaches America he #uds 
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himself all at sea and discovers shockingly that 
Gussie has changed his name and has accepted a 
contract to act in a musical comedy himself. 

Ray Denison’s father has laid the condition 
Sternly that his daughter should marry none but 
an artist in the Vaudeville profession. The descrip- 
tion of the beginning of Gussie’s Vaudeville career 
is very amusing ; his rehearsal, his first attempt and 
its awful failure are narrated in a very humorous 
manner. In great despair Bertie sends a cable to 
Gussie’s mother to come over urgently. She arrives 
at last and Bertie takes her round first to Ray 
Denison, to Gussie and lastly to Ray’s father, Joe 
Danby. 

The Comedy of the situation reaches the Climax 
when Aunt Julia, mother of Gussie, finds that Joe 
Danby, the father of the girl with whom her son 
is in love, is her own former lover. Jo® 
Danby has lost his wife, Julia has lost her husband 
and so they are free to marry now. They had both 
been on the Vaudeville stage and made a mark there. 

The story ends very humorously. Instead of 
extricating young Gussie from marrying a music- 
hall artist, both Gussie and his mother join the 
profession! No wonder Bertie Wooster cables to 
Aunt Agatha to remain in England — because the 
♦« Profession is already over-crowded 

T*he character, personality and habits of Bertie 
fend the central feature of the humour of the 
description. Next comes the picture of the formid- 
able Aunt Agatha and the blue-stocking Aunt Julia. 
Then follows the character and delineation of Gussie 
- -"*-■* - 1 - J1 - - — icked artist 

the comic 
Americans 
Whizzer,’ ’ 


himself and f&stly joe L/anoy, me 
Of* the music-hall stage. Besides these, 
£ heightened by the description of the 
^tfark City, the » Lightning 
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intoxicating' stimulant and the portrayal of Ries-*' 
bitter, the music-hall agent with fifty five beards. 
Perhaps ‘there is a mingling of humour a^d pathos 
in the description of the ‘maiden attempt of Gussie 
on the stage. €€ The poor nut had got stage fright 

he sounded like some far off echo of the past 

yodelling through a wollen 1 blanket 99 or again 
i€ he got through the song somehow and limped off; 

amidst roars of silence from the audience 99 

Lastly €i the old bean will stand a certain amount 
but this was too much. 1 groped out. .....and, 

wailed for taxi “ Gussie curveted into my 

room as if he had bought it and the rest of th® 
city / 9 

But the greatest touch of humour is in the last 
phrase 1 Profession over-crowded 






